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ELPHIN IRVING, 
THE FAIRIES’ CUPS£ARER. 
~>_—_ 


Tue romantic vale of Corriewater, 
in Annandale, Scotland, is regarded by 
the inhabitants—a pastoral and unming- 
led people—as the lasi border refuge of 
those beautiful and capricious beings, the 
fairies. Many old people, yet living, 
imagine they have had intercourse of 
good words and good deeds with the 
** good folk,”’ and continue to tell, that in 
the ancient of days the fairies danced on 
the hill, and revelled in the glen, and 
showed themselves like the mysterious 
children of the deity of old among the 
sons and daughters of men. ‘Their visits 
to the earth were periods of joy and 
mirth to mankind, rather than of sorrow 
und apprehension. They played on mu- 
sical instruments of wonderful sweetness 
and variety of notes, spread unexpected 
feasts, the supernatural flavour of which 
overpowered on many occasions the re- 
ligious scruples ofthe presbyterian shep- 
herds, performed wonderful deeds of 
horsemanship, and marched in midnight 
processions, when the sound of their 
elphin minstrelsy charmed youths and 
maidens into love for their persons and 
pursuits ; and more than one family of 
Corriewater have augmented the numbers 
of the elphin chivalry. Faces of friends 
and relatives, long since doomed to the 
battle-trench, or the deep sea, have been 
recognised by those who dared to gaze on 
the fairy march. The maid has seen 
her lost lover, and the mother her stolen 
child ; andthe courage to plan and achieve 
their deliverance has been possessed by, 
at least, one border maiden. In the le- 
gends of the people of Corrievale, there 
is a singular mixture of elfin and human 
adventure, and the traditional story of 
the Cupbearer to the Queen of the 
Fairies appeals alike to our domestic feel- 
ings and imagination. 

In one of the little green loops or bends, 
on the banks of Corriewater, moulded 
walls, and a few stunted wild plum-trees, 
and vagrant roses, still point out the scite 
of a cottage and garden. A well of pure 
spring-water leaps out from an old tree- 
root before the door, and here the shep- 
herds, shading themselves in summer 
from the influence of the sun, tell to their 
children the wild tale of Elphin Irving, 
and his sister Phemie ; and singular as 
the story seems, it has gained full cre- 
dence among the people where the scene 
is laid. 

When Elphin Irving and his sister 
Phemie were in their sixteenth year, for 
tradition says they were twins, their fa- 
ther was drowned in Corriewater, at- 
tempting to save his sheep from a sudden 
swell, to which all mountain streams are 
liable ; and their mother, on the day of 
her husband’s burial, laid down her head 
on the pillow, from which, on the seventh 
day, it was lifted to be dressed for the 
same grave. The inheritance left to the 
orphans may be briefly described ; 
seventeen acres of plow and pasture land, 








seven milk cows, and seven pet sheep, 


many old people take delight in odd 
QXumbers); and to this may be added 
seven bonnet-pieces of Scottish gold, and 
a broad sword and spear, which their an- 
cestor had wielded with such strength 
and courage in the battle of Dryte-sands, 
that the minstrel who sung of that deed 
of arms, ranked him only second to the 
Scotts and Johnstones. 

The youth and his sister grew in sta- 
ture and in beauty. The brent bright 
brow, the clear blue eye, and frank and 
blythe deportment of the former, gave 
him some influence among the young 








women of the valley ; while the latter 
was no less the admiration of the young) 
men, and at fair and dance, and at bridle, | 
happy was he who touched but her hand, | 
or received the benediction of her eye.| 
Like all other Scottish beauties, she was 
the theme of many asong; and while 
tradition is yet busy with the singular 
history of her brother, song has taken all| 
the care that rustic minstrelsy can of the! 
gentleness of her spirit, and the charms| 
of her person. | 

But minstrel skill, and true love tale, 
seemed to want their usual influence, 
when they sought to win her attention ; 
she was only observed to pay most re- 
spect to those youths who were most be- 
loved by her brother; and the same 
hour that brought these twins to the 
world, seemed to have breathed through 
them a sweetness and an affection of 
heart and mind which nothing could di- 
vide. If, like the virgin queen of the 
immortal poet, she walked “ in maiden 
meditation of fancy free,’ her brother, 
Elphin, seemed alike untouched with the 
charms of the fairest virgins in Corrie. 
ile ploughed his field, he reaped his grain, 
he leaped, he ran, and wrestled, and 
danced, and sang, with more skill, and 
life, and grace, than all other youths of 
the district ; but he had no twilight and 
stolen interviews ; when all other young 
men had their loves by their side, he was 
single, though not unsought ; and his joy 
seemed never perfect, save when his sis- 
ter was near him. If he loved to share 
his time with her, she loved to share her 
time with him alone, or with the beasts 
of the field, or the birds of the air. She 
watched her little flock late, and she 
tended it early ; not for the sordid love 
of the fleece, unless it was to make man- 
tles for her brother, but with the look of 
one who had joy in its company. The 
very wild creatures, the deer and the 
hares, seldom sought to shun her ap- 
proach, and the bird forsook not its nest, 
nor stinted its song, when she drew nigh ; 
such is the confidence which maiden in- 
nocence and beauty inspire. 

It happened one summer, about three 
years after they became orphans, that 
rain had been for a while withheld from 
the earth ; the hill sides began to parch, 
the grass in the vales to wither, and the 
stream of Corrie was diminished between 
its banks to the size of an ordinary rill. 
The shepherds drove their flocks to 
marshy lands, and lake and tarn had their 
reeds invaded by the scythe, to supply 
the cattle with food. The sheep of his 
sister were Elphin’s constant care—he 
drove them to the moistest pastures du- 
ring the day, and he often watched 
them at midnight, when flocks, tempted 
by the sweet dewy grass, are known to 
browze eagerly, that he might guard 








choicest herbage. In these nocturnal 
watchings he sometimes drove his little 
flock over the water of Corrie, for the 
fords were hardly ankle deep, or permit- 
ted his sheep to cool themselves in the 
stream, and taste the grass that grew 
along the brink. All this time not a drop of 
rain fell, nor did acloud appear in the sky. 

One evening during her brother’s ab- 
sence with the flock, Phemie sat at her 
cottage door, listening to the bleetings of 
the distant folds, and lessened murmur of 
the water of Corrie, now scarcely audi- 
ble beyond its banks. Her eyes, weary 
with watching along the accustomed line 
of road for the return of Elphin, were 
turned on the pool beside her, in which 
the stars were glimmering fitful and faint. 
As she looked she imagined the water 
grew brighter and brighter ; a wild illumi- 
nation presently shone upon the pool, 
and leaped from bank to bank, and sud- 
denly changing into a human form, as- 
cended the margin, and passing her, 
glided swiftly into the cottage. The vi- 
sionary form was so like her brother in 





|shape and air, that starting up she flew 


into the house, with the hope of finding 
him in his customary seat. She found 
him not, and impressed with the terror 
which a wraith or apparition seldom fails 
to inspire, she uttered a shriek so loud 
and so piercing, as to be heard at John- 
ston bank, on the other side of the vale 
of Corrie. 

It is hardly known how long Phemie 
Irving continued in a state of insensibility. 
The morning was far advanced, when a 
neighbouring maiden found her seated in 
an old chair. as white as monumental mar- 
ble ; her hair, about which she had always 
been solicitous, loosened from its curls, 
and hanging disordered over her neck and 
bosom, her hands and forehead. The 
maiden touched the one, and kissed the 
other—they were as cold as snow: and 
her eyes wide open, were fixed on her 
brother’s empty chair, with the intensity 
of gaze of one who had witnessed the ap- 
pearance ofa spirit. She seemed insensi- 
ble of any one’s presence, and sat fixed, and 
still, and motionless. The maiden alarm- 
ed at her looks, thus addressed her :-— 
** Phemie, lass, Phemie Irving, dear me, 
but this be awful! I have come to tell 
ye that seven of your pet sheep have es- 
caped drowning in the water ; for Corrie 
sae quiet and sae gentle yestreen, is roll- 
ing and dashing frae bank to bank this 
morning. Dear me, woman, dinna let 
the loss of world’s gear bereave ye of 
your senses. I would rather make ye a 
present of a dozen mug ewes of the Tin- 
wald brood myself ; and now I think on’t, 
if ye’ll send over Elphin, | will help him 
hame with them in the gloaming. So 
Phemie, woman, be comforted.”’ 

At the mention of her brother’s name, 
she cried out—‘‘ Where is he? Oh, 


shuddering from head to foot, fell senseless 
on the floor. Other inhabitants of the 
valley, alarmed by the sudden swell of 
the river, which from a brook had aug- 
mented to a torrent, deep and impassable, 
now came in to inquire if any loss had 
been sustained, for numbers of sheep and 
teds of hay had been observed floating 
down about the dawn of the morning. 
They assisted in reclaiming the unhappy 
maiden from her swoon ; but insensibili- 
ty was joy, compared to the sorrow in 











them from the fox, and lead them to the 


which she awakened. 


where is he ?”’—gazed wildly round, and; 


Vou. Hi. 


————————————————————— aa 


ta’en him away, they have ta’en him 
away !” she chanted, in a tone of deliri- 
ous pathos ; “him that was whiter and 
fairer than the lily on Lyddallee. They 
have long sought, and they have long 
sued, and they had the power to prevail 
against my prayers at last. They have 
ta’en him away; the flower is plucked 
from the weeds, and the dove is slain 
amid a flock of ravens. They came with 
shout, and they came with song, and 
they spread the charm, and they placed 
the speil, and the baptised brow has 
been bowed down to the unbaptised 
hand. They have ta’en him away, they 
have ta’en him away; he was too love- 
ly, and too good, and too noble, to bless 
us with his continuance on earth; for 
what are the sons of men compared to 
him ?—the light of the moon-beam to the 
morning sun; the glow-worm to the 
eastern star. They have ta’en him away, 
the invisible dwellers of the earth. 1 
saw them come on him with shouting and 
with singing, and they charmed him 
where he sat, and away they bore him ; 
and the horse he’ rode was never shod 
with iron, nor owned, before, the maste- 
ry of humanland. They have ta’en him 
away over the water, and over the wood, 
and over the hill. I got but ae iook of 
his bonny blue ee, but ae, ae look. But 
as | have endured what never maiden en- 
dured, so shall I undertake what never 
maiden undertook ; I will win him from 
them all. I know the invisible ones of 
the earth; I have heard their wild and 
wondrous music in the wild woods, and 
there shall a christian maiden seek him, 
and achieve his deliverance !” 


The morning had now fairly broke: 
the flocks shook the rain from their sides, 
the shepherds hastened to inspect their 
charges, and a thin blue smoke began to 
stream from the cottages of the valley into 
the brightening air. In ashort time, two 
shepherds were observed ascending from 
one of the loops of Corriewater, bearing 
the lifeless body of Elphin Irving in their 
arms. They had found him whirling 
round and round in one of the numerous 
eddies, and his hands clutched and filled 
with wool, showing that he had lost his 
life in attempting to save the flocks of his 
sister. A plaid was laid over the body, 
which, along with the unhappy maiden 
in a half lifeless state, was carried into a 
cottage, and laid in that apartment distin- 
guished among the peasantry by the 
name of the chamber. While the pea- 
sant’s wife was left to take care of Phemie 
—old man and-matron, and maid, had 
collected around the drowned youth, and 
each began to relate the circumstances 
of his death, when the door suddenly 
opened, and his sister, advancing to the 
corse with a look of delirious serenity, 
broke out into a wild laugh, and said, «« O 
it is wonderful, it’s truly wonderful ! that 
bare and death-cold body, dragged from 
the darkest pool in Corrie, with its hands 
filled with fine wool, wears the perfect 
similitude of my own Elphin! I'll tell 
ye—the spiritual dwellers of the earth, 
the fairyfolk of our evening tale, have 








stolen the living body, and fashioned this 
cold and inanimate clod to mislead your 
pursuit. In common eyes this seems all 
that Elphin Irving would be, had he sunk 
in Corriewater ; but so it seems not to 
me. Ye have sought the living soulyand 
ye have found only its garment. But O! 


““They have/if ye had beheld him, as I beheld him last 
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night, riding among the elphin troop the 
fairest of them all ; had you clasped him 
in your arms, and wrestled for him with 
spirits and terrible shapes from the 
other world, till your heart quailed, and 
your flesh was subdued, then would ye 
yield no credit to the semblance this cold 
and apparent flesh bears to my brether ! 
But hearken—on Hallowmas-eve, when 
the spiritual people are let loose for a 
season, | will take my stand in the buri- 
al-ground of Corrie, and when my Elpbin 
and his unchristened troop come past 
with the sound of their minstrelsy, | will 
leap on him and win him, or perish for 
ever.” 

All gazed aghast on the delirious maid- 
en, and many ofher auditors gave more 
credit to her distempered speech than to 
the visible evidence before them. As 
she turned to depart she looked round, 
and suddenly sank upon the body with 
téars streaming from her eyes, and sob- 
bed out, ‘* My brother! O, my brother!” 
She was carried out insensible, and again 
recovered ; but relapsed into her ordi- 
nary delirium, in which she continued till 
the Hallow-eve after her brother’s burial. 
She was found seated in the ancient buri- 
al ground, with her back against a bro- 
ken grave-stone, her locks white with 
frost-rime, seemingly watching with in- 
tensity of look the road to the kirk-yard : 
but the spirit which gave life to the fair- 
est of all the maids of Annandale was fled 
for ever.—Such is the singular story 
which the peasants know by the name of 
Elphin Irving, the Fairies’ Cupbearer ; 
and the title, in its fullest and most su- 
pernatural sense, still obtains credence 
among the industrious and virtuous dames 
of the romantic vale of Corrie. 


>> oe 
THE HISTORY OF LAURA. 
(From the Italian.) 
—- 

In the province of Andalusia, in Spain, 
there is a beautiful spot called the Valley 
of Zoralda. It is surrounded by hills of 
irregular altitude, some, but trivial ex- 
crescences, and others stretching to the 
height of mountains. Its soil is uncom- 
monly fertile, and produces every varie- 
ty of tropical fruits. The vine and the 
olive, the orange and the citron, grow in 
the most extravagant profusion, yielding 
to the inhabitants, with trifling care, their 
delicious productions. The valley ex- 
hibits the most picturesque and fascinat- 
ing scenery, and if the Student of Nature 
were to traverse the earth, he would be 
unable to discover a more ravishing 
spectacle, than the Valley of Zoralda! 
To gaze upon it from one of the hills that 
constitute its boundaries, you would deem 
it a paradise. [ts fruit and flowers load 
the air with a delightful fragrance. It is 
interpersed with rivulets which aflord to 


the peasantry the purest waters, and in||He used every art to insinuate himself 
whose bosom the maiden often laves her|/into the affections of the youthful Laura, 


tender frame. 

The inhabitants of this garden of na- 
ture are peasantry, who gain a subsis- 
tence by the cultivation of the soil. 


Their manners are rustic, but wholly in-| 


offensive. The virtue of hospitality pre- 
vails in an eminent degree, and a stran- 
ger while there, is made to forget that he 
is only a guest. The women are gene- 
raliy of captivating beauty and uncommon 
graces. They charm the beholder by 
their bewitching smiles and their viva- 
cious discourse. Often have I sojourned 
in this tranquil valley ; where the hind, 
when his labour is over, pours on the 
air his roundelay. Where the maidens 
are tuning their seguadilles, or dancing 
to the sound of the castanet. Where 
love presides in the moonlight, and the 
youth is telling his tender tale while the 
beautiful rustic is listening to him.— 
Where crime is unknown, and the vices 
of crowded places, envy and hatred, are 
things only of report. 


It was in this sweet retirement that!|Guadelquivir. 


Laura, formerly dwelt. 


They had al! 


Ramiro, with his wife and his “haa al had until now kept a veil over her eyes ; 





tue, and they knew no evil or unhappi- 
ness. 
with contentment, and enjoyed their re- 
creations with a pleasure unknown to 
the spoiled and sated children of wealth. 


the hills to enjoy the beauties of the 


~ 


THE MINERVA. 


They attended to their avocations 


The young Laura often wandered over 


landscape, and sauntered through the 
valley gathering the wild flowers. She 
would seat herself on the bank of the 
stream, listening to the murmurs of its 
mimic billows, or to the notes of the 
nightingale perched upon the spray. Her 
innocent soul delighted in these rural 
pastimes, and she would often, with in- 
fantine gaiety, chase the butterfly from 
flower to flower. 

Laura was a creature of exquisite beau- 
ty, and she was early surrounded by the 
swains of the neighbourhood. Her form 
was well moddeled, but her stature was 
not above the middle height. Her man- 
ner and motions were extremely graceful ; 
and when her laughing eye was lighted 
with a smile, you would feel your frame 
thrilling with emotion. There was a 
magic in her glance which made every 
one that knew her, feel that he had a 
heart. Charming innocent! why must | 
bewail thy early bereavement! why must 
I weep over thy premature grave! Thou 
hast been destroyed by a villian, and my 
curses will follow him wherever he 
goes ! 

Don Antonio Sandoval had been be- 
nighted near the Valley of Zoralda ; and 
discovering a light which proceeded from 
the cottage of Ramiro, he reached the 
place, and was sheltered by the virtuous 
peasant. In the morning, he was pleas- 
ed at the appearance of Laura ; and when 
he conversed with the beautiful little re- 
cluse, he felt a pleasure that he had 
never known before. He gazed on her 
speaking eye and her beautiful features, 
and at every gaze he admired her the 
more. He procrastinated his departure 
as long as decency would permit; and 
when he finally tore himself from the 
spot, he determined very soon to visit it 
again. His reveries were upon the sweet 
country girl, and he felt a burning impa- 
tience to see and converse with her 
anew. But there was a circumstance 
that made the reflections of Antonio par- 
take of uneasiness. He had seen a youth 
of the name of Amaro, attending upon 
Laura as a favoured lover ; and the fact 
that Amaro was to every appearance 
worthy of her hand, made him view his 
own hopes as almost desperate. 

But a young man of high pretensions 
and considerable confidence, could hard- 
ly be expected to recede without a rea- 
sonable trial of his powers over a femi- 
nine heart, and Antonio took an early op- 
portunity to revisit the cottage of Ramiro. 


but found that his efforts were fruitless. 
| Indeed, her unacquaintance with men was 
|| such, that she hardly understood the ama- 
tory expressions he made use of, and her 
innocent sallies of mirth, sported most 
severely with the feelings of Antonio. 
But what takes all excuse from the con- 
duct of Sandoval, was his desire of pos- 
sessing the girl he loved, without the 
sanction of the matrimonial tie. He 
feared to offend his relatives by an al- 
liance by which they would deem them- 
selves dishonoured, and though not na- 
turally destitute of generosity, he had not 
sufficient resolution to abandon his love. 
He left the valley of Zoralda, and after 
a long conflict between his sense of jus- 
tice and his affection for Laura, the Jat- 
ter prevailed, and he returned to carry 
her from her home. He led her to a 
distance from her father’s cottage under 
various pretences, and finally placing her 
in his chariot, drove with speed to a cas- 
tle in his possession, on the banks of the 
The ignorance of Laura 


and instead of anticipating injury fromthe 


ntonio, she viewed it 
only as a sally of gaiety, as the frolic of a 
volatile Cavalier. But when she arrived 
in the spacious halls of the Castle of Mo- 
hares, and witnessed the languishing at- 
tentions of Antonio, she could no longer 
be deceived ; she demanded that he 
would immediately convey her to her 
father’s cottage, and expressed her indig- 
nation at the perfidy of his conduct. An- 
tonio, however, had not proceeded to 
this extremity merely to have the plea- 
sure of sending her back to the valley of 
Zoralda. His resolution had been adopt- 
ed after mature deliberation, and he 
could not prevail on himself to give up a 
lady for whom he had sighed, when she 
was so completely within his power. 
He therefore desired her to relinquish 
all hope of returning to her father Rami- 
ro, at least for a time, and to consent to 
gratify the ardour of his passion. He 
had not, he said, thus taken her from the 
dwelling of her parents, without reflect- 
ing that he was violating her own rights 
as well as theirs ; but, he said, his was a 
passion that could not listen to reason, 
that could not, with the coldness of im- 
partiality, weigh the obstacles that inter- 
fered with its gratification. He impor- 
tuned her to accept his vows of perpetual 
constancy, and his offers of eternal 
protection. He would give her the 
awelling of a fairy queen, and the delica- 
cies of every clime should be emptied 
at her feet. But Laura had been too 
well instructed in the moral virtues, by 
the venerable Ramiro, to listen with 
calmness to the language of Sandoval. 
She upbraided him for his unmanly beha- 
viour, and at last besought him with tears 
in her eyes, to restore her to her anx- 
ious father and her weeping mother. 
The conflict in the bosom of Antonio, not 
yet steeled in crime, was violent and tu- 
multuous ; he felt almost subdued by the 
tears of a woman, and a woman that he 
loved ; but the turbulence of passion sti- 
fled his compunction, and he rushed from 
the presence of the weeping Laura. 

The patience of Sandoval became ex- 
hausted by the unyielding purity of his 
beautiful captive, and in no long time, he 
ceased to entreat, and assumed the Jan- 
guage ofcommand. The chivalry of his 
character seems to have forsaken him, and 
he stooped to the commission of an injustice 
at once cruel and mean. In the power 
of a man, who had forgotten every senti- 
ment of generosity, it is not to be expect- 
ed that Laura preserved the “‘ immediate 
jewel of her soul.” To do so, would 
have required a miracle—but no miracle 
interposed to save the virginal character 
of the daughter of Ramiro. Entreaty, 
persecution, threats, and injuries, broke 
down her elastic mind, and without con- 
senting to her own dishonour, she was 
wholly unable to resist it. She became 
the victim of her ravisher, and not only 
her fame, but her life, has been destroy- 
ed. 

When Amaro was made acquainted 
with the absence of his beloved Laura, 
he had no difficulty in placing his suspi- 
cions on Sandoval, and unremittingly pur- 
sued him. But it was long before he 
traced him to the Castle of Mohares, and 
he found it difficult to procure an en- 
trance into the prison of his love. But 
his perseverance was finally rewarded, 
and he discovered Laura—not the Laura 
that he had seen and wooed in his native 
valley—but a shadow of what she was. 
He fell upon her neck, and unburthened 
his heart in a deluge of tears. No world- 
ly calamity could thus have affected the 
young Amaro. He could have stretched 
himself on a rack with comparative tran- 
quillity,—he could have seen a city swal- 
lowed in an earthquake—he could have 
seen Laura herself, stricken with the 
lightning from heaven, and have endured 
itall. But to see her wasted to a ghost, 





and that too by the brooding image of her 
degraded condition, was what lacerated his 
heart with the most torturing pain. ‘* And 
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do 1 find you thus,” he uttered in a tremu- 
lous voice, and throwing his arms round 
the form of his darling Laura; ‘do I 
find you thus, after my anxious search ? 
On the border of the grave, and the vic- 
tim of a monster’slust 2?” He was wound 
up to a fit of irresistible frenzy, and he 
aimed a swoid at the breast of Sandoval, 
who had entered at that moment, “ Die, 
thou stain of humanity, and let the blood 
of thy heart avpease my revenge!” But 
Antonio eluded the stroke, and sheathed 
his cutlass in the body of the youth. 
The unhappy Laura uttered a cry, and 
her soul was wafted on the gale. 


The destiny of a pair as virtuous and 
happy as any that have ever lived in this 
theatre of calamity, was thus early 
brought toa miserable and tragical close. 
The one, the beautiful Laura, seemed 
formed for the embellishment of a para- 
dise, and Eden, itself, would have been 
beautified by her presence. Young, 
lovely, ardent, imaginative, and tender, 
she was created to be loved, and to drink 
of the cup of unmingled felicity. Her 
look, her voice might teach the behold- 
er that her attractions were dangerous, 
but they would teach him that he was a 
man. She might enkindle a love that 
would be unextinguishable, that would 
burn for ever. But the love that she en- 
kindled, was a respectful, a dignified, a 
noble love, that would make a man 
shrink from the idea of violence. But 
Sandoval was a brute, and the elevated 
characteristics of nature were extinguish- 
ed within him. Else he would have torn 
the heart from his bosom, ere he would 
have dreamed of violating the purity of 
Laura. Else he would have chosen per- 
dition, rather than raise a finger to the 
injury of the daughter of Ramiro. 

And the unhappy Amare claims the 
sympathy ofthe philanthropist. He was 
a model of rustic beauty, and his bosom 
was the dwelling-place of every virtue. 
He had hoped to clasp to his fond heart 
the blooming daughter of the valley ; and 
he anticipated the day when he should 
hold in his arms the united image of 
Laura and himself. But those visions 
have been blasted, and the young Amaro 
is now weltering in the tomb! 

But my tears flow with bitterness, when 
I call to my mind the fate of the hoary 
Ramiro. In the infant accents of Laura, 
the heart of the parent had been delight- 
ed ; he had counted her beauties, he had 
lingered with delight on her unfolding 
perfections, and he sought no pleasure on 
earth, but the pleasure of watching over 
her childhood, and clasping her in his 
paternal embrace. These are the piea- 
sures of the father ; these are what wrap 
his offspring in the folds of his heart! 
And as Laura ascended into womanhood, 
she repaid with the most assiduous atten- 
tion the fondness of her father ; she dis- 
played to his view maturer beauties ; she 
exhibited a character virtuous and en- 
dearing beyond all comparison. And 
should this melancholy tale meet the eye 
of any who has given life to an image of 
himself, he can justly estimate the honest 
pride and the ardent affection of Ramiro. 
He can know how the tendrils of the 
heart are wound round a young and fra- 
gile plant, to which we have given lie ; 
he can know how the parent watches the 
smiles and catches the lispings of his in- 
fant; he can know, in a word, how the 
felicity, nay, the existence of the father, 
centers in his child. It was thus with 
Ramiro ; and when the daughter of his 
love was plundered from his arms ; when 
he found that she had been polluted by an 
execrable ruffian; when he found that 
she, in conjunction with the good Amaro, 
was enshrouded in death, life was strip- 
ped of its charm, and his aged frame sunk 
under the shock. He was buried in the 
cemetery of the Valley,and my tears have 
often washed the grass on his grave. 

It was thus that the unbridled passion 
of a gallant Cavalier, hurried from life an 
old man, not more yenerable for his 
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whitened hair, than his exemplary virtue. 
A maiden whom those that knew her not, 
knew not the perfection of the female 
character, and a youth just entering into 
the prerogatives of man. His own lie, | 
had almost said his soul, was unworthy a 
single pang of these virtuous villagers. 
Though they have suffered not apang, but 
the greatest agonies that the human soul 
can endure, which were closed only in the 
grave, to gild for a moment the pleasures 
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ty, is permitted to live in a state of what 
many erect hogs we know of would call 
Juxury and ease. But whoever has vis- 
ited that sage computer, the ever-saving 
Sawney, in his Murrayshire, must have 
frequently seen the hog tackled with a 
small horse to the same plough. How 
different the Mexicans, who, in driving 
their hogs to market, cover their feet and 
lower joints with a sort of boots, to pre- 
vent the ill effects of fatigue, while the 


of a galliard. Often when | have seen him, || peasant who conducts them goes bare-foot- 


with unclouded brow, and forgetful of 
the fate of Laura, whom he had destroy- 
ed, traversing the ball-room and tittering 
with the gay, | have been stirred up with 
an indignation that it required an effort 
to suppress. When I contrasted the gid- 
diness of the scene before me, with the 
darkness and quiet of Laura’s resting 
place, | have felt myzelf impelled to run 
a dagger through the unfeeling heart of 
the murderer Sandoval—or to drag bim 
to a furnace, and slowly consume him. 
My own humanity was silent in the con- 
flict, and his cruelty made me, for the 
time, as cruel as he. Why |! forbore to 
wreak revenge for the injuries of Rami- 
ro and his daughter, | canno! compre- 
hend. Whether it was a latent repug- 
nance to the shedding of human blood ; 
whether it was a lurking fear that | might 
be called to answer for inflicting the re- 
venge that belongs to the Most High, | 
am unable to tell. But this | know, and 
sometimes | almost regret the truth, that 
I permitted him to live. One consolation 
however, yet remains, to tranquilize my 
indignant mind. It is, that unless he 
macerates that body of his, and before it 
is too late, wraps his vile clay in sack- 
cloth and ashes, he will be visited by a 
retribution that will make him recall to 
his now treacherous remembrance, the 
sufferings of Laura and her premature 
end. It is this reflection that sheds a 
tight on my declining years, and tells me 
that the wrongs of Laura, Ramiro, and 
the young Amaro, will not go unatoned. 
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So we'lllive, 
And pray, aod sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 


Asif we were God's spies. SHAKSPEARF 





The Hog.—After all that has been said 
of the utility of the hog, in olden and 
modern times, we cannot but think that 
to him, instead of the lion, belongs the 
title of the king of animals ; in point of in- 
stinct (by which he selects seventy-two 
species of vegetables, and rejects one 
hundred and seventy-one,) sagacity, and 


ed! 

Had it not been for some Egyptian god- 
desses who fell in love with « bull, and 
the clan of that wise legislator, Moses, 
whose cutaneous sympathies pork was 
supposed to increase (and therefore, the 
patriot hog was by both proscribed,) we 
moderns should entertain a much higher 
respect for him than we do ; for it must 
be acknowledged, taking him altogether, 
soul and body (honi soit qui mal y pense), 
inside and out, that he is very superior 
to most animals, and the devoted friend o 
man, to whom he never fails to show his 
gratitude, by repaying hima hundred fold 
for all his favours. 

As to his habits, they are, to be sure, 
for the want of care and education, rather 
grovelling and dirty ; but this, as in some 
biped cousin-germans of his, ought rather 
to be termed a genteel slovenliness, indi- 
cative of great natural gifts and contempt 
for artificial helps. Though we admit 
he is an excessive gormandizer, insomuch 
as he is not very choice of his viands and 
liquids, yet he has no hankering after 
whiskey, egg-hot, or juleps, which, with 
segars, tobacco, and snuff, he leaves to 
certain Cossack relatives of his, who, while 
ycleped lords of the creation, would do 
well to recollect that— 


“¢ The hog who works not, nor obeys their cail, 
Lives on the labours of these lords of all.” 


When nature created and endowed the 
hog with qualities surprising and rare, 
she seems to have presented him to the 
statesman, lawyer, judge, physician, and 
divine—to all the human race—as the 
perpetual model of that stubborn, rude, 
uncourtly integrity, commonly under- 
stood by the name of independence ; and 
yet, strange inconsistency ! this represen- 
tative of honest obesity has given rise to 
the calumnious metaphor of bribery, im- 
plied by greasing a man’s palm! as if 
the fat of a hog was synonymous with 
gold.—Our very aspersions are often 
times charged with precious confessions, 
detersive of the reputation they were in- 
tended to tarnish. Senators have been 
known to take bribes; Jugurtha bought 
the Roman, and Walpole the British sen- 
ate ; and who has not heard of the Yazoo 
purchase ?—Courtiers and sycophants, 
too, will flatter; but neither adulation 


docility ; when tutored, he is but little, if |nor money can tempt to deviate from the 
anywise, inferior to the dog, beaver, and invarible laws of his nature, the ‘even 


half-reasoning elephant. 
heard of the learned pig spelling words, 
pointing out names and designating cards ? 


Who has not||tenor of his ways,’ this valuable quadru- 


ped, who, though like a candidate for pub- 
lic office, he will go through thick and 


In the towns of Europe, when the swine- thin to reach his object, will never be led 


herd sounds his horn, every hog leaves 
his stye to follow him to the forest or 
fields. If a storm is approaching, or a 
change of wind or weather, is about to 
take place, the hog is the first with his 
barometer nose, true as Torricett:’s best 
instrument, to make the discovery, and 
to warn his keeper by his cries and 
movements. With a knowledge of this 
fact, the conjecturers tell us ‘ he is the 
only animal who sees the wind,’ by which 
means he is enabled, on the principle of 
carpe diem, to avoid foul weather and en- 
joy the fine. He is also endowed with 
sensibility as well as instinct, and has one 
quality which distinguishes him from all 
others of the brute creation—that of run- 
uing to the aid of his brother hogs in dis- 
tress and difficulty, braving the greatest 
dangers and the rudest treatment for the 
love of kin. 

In all countries except Scotland the 
hog, out of gratitude for the eminent ser- 
vices his family has never ceased to ren- 
der to man, from the most remote antiqui- 





or driven like a time-serving radical. 
The downy bed has no enchantment for 
him. With the Doric simplicity of a back 
woodsman, he lays himself down in the 
humblest hovel, or under ‘ the blue span- 
gled arch of heaven,’ and snores away 
the night with a full stomach and a clear 
conscience : 


ee 

A few words in praise of Garrets.—In 
the first place, no room can dispute with 
garrets for healthfulness : here the air is 
clearer and fresher, more subject to 
winds, and of course less liable to any of- 
fensive vapours from below. As health 
is the best friend to study, let all hard 
students hither ascend: here, free from 
noise and hurry, they may enjoy their 
souls, either making their court to the 
muses, who love that their admirers 
should approach them alone and in si- 
lence ; or pursuing the labours of the 
learned, to which thought and retirement 
are absolutely necessary. When men 
began to grow numerous in-cities, when 


trade thereby increased, and noise of 
course, wise men always chose to get out 
of the way into garrets. ‘There bave 
the greatest authors lived, there resigned 
their breath. ‘here lived the ingenious 
Galileo, when he first tried his philose- 
phical glasses. By being in garrets much 
conversant, Boyle and Newton happily 
formed, and successfully perfected the 
modern philosophy. There, and there 
only, could they use their telescopes to 
advantage. 

The world can never make a sufficient 
acknowledgment to garrets for the many 
valuable historians they have produced. 
Such was the instructing Robinson Cru- 
soe, equally esteemed for his truth and 
morals. Such were the learned authors 
of ‘Tom Thumb, of Thomas Hickathrift, 
of Jack the Giant Killer, &c. There 
dwelt the famous politicians, infallible 
projectors, and sagacious under-strappers 
of the state. Naturally do men look up 
hither to find the authors of those vastly 
witty pieces, some of which daily, some 
weekly, amuse and divert the curious 
and the idle: and indeed where else 
should they look for them but in garrets ? 
which are the liveliest emblems of Par- 
nassus, being high and difficult of access, 
and abounding with learned men. For 
since that comical devil Fortune, resolv- 
ed to make all poets and wits poor, to 
their great happiness they have been ban- 
ished by the consent of all men into gar- 
rets: for there they pay the least rent, 
and there they are delivered from their 
mortal enemy the Dun, whose aspect, 
ape justice, there they cease to 
ear. 

The Roman satirist tells us, that gar- 
rets were in great repute among his 
countrymen all the time of the common- 
wealth : but when pride and luxury, and 
the contempt of the gods came in with 
the emperors, then the grandees left 
their garrets, and letthem out to the poor 
people ; intimatiug thereby to us that it 
was natural for them to leave their gar- 
rets, when they became proud, luxuri- 
ous, and irreligious. 

As to our society, I believe it is owing 
to our good affection to garrets, that so 
many of us have shone in the world, 
some in the learned, some in the reli- 
gious. Without a man raises his body 
above his fellow-creatures, it seldom hap- 
pens that he can raise his mind. Lofty 
garrets give us sublime thoughts ; for this 
reason the Grubeansages have exalted 
their society, in point of fame, above all 
societies, which will endure while we 
have the wisdom to live in garrets, 
which will be as long as we are a soci- 
ety. 

~~ 

Puzzle for Lawyers.—In one of the 
counties of Hungary, a case has been pro- 
duced by nature, which furnishes the 
Hungarian lawyers with an opportunity 
to exercise their ingenuity. On a steep 
declivity of the river Hernath, lay two 
vineyards, one above the other: the 
higher one detaching itself from the 
rock, glided down the declivity upon the 
lower vineyard, which it now entirely 
covers. The question is, who is the 
owner of this vineyard, and who is con- 
sidered the loser ? 

-_ 

The friendly Heroes.—Asuithus and As- 
mundus were heroes and companions in 
arms. They had fought and conquered 
together during many years, and their 
friendship was spoken of as a pattern to 
the warriors of the North. At length 
the one, after a desperate conflict, was 
slain in battle. ‘The survivor, after cau- 
sing a spacious vault to be constructed 
for his friend’s body, and after having 
seen his arms, his horse, and his favour- 
ite dog, (as was the mode of the times,) 
placed within his reach, besides a large 
store of provisions, entered the cavern, 
armed as he was, inconsequence of 
mutual vow which had passed betweén 
them, insisted on being closed up with 
his deceased comrade. The orders of 
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such a man were not to be disputed. 
The soldiers wailed up the entrance of 
the vault, heaped over the whole the 
usual mound of earth, and departed, la- 
menting the loss of two such leaders. It 
chanced that a century afterwards, Eric, 
a Swedish prince, marching with his 
army near the scene of this awful event, 
was incited by the hopes of finding some 
vast treasure, to violate this asylum of 
the dead. His pioneers instantly le- 
velled the hillock, and the arch of the 
vault soon gave way, when instead of the 
solemn stillness of a tomb, the ghastly 
figure of the surviving hero rushed forth, 
all covered with blood, and deprived of 
half his visage. The tale he told to the 
Norwegian, was as frightful as his own 
appearance. ‘As soon,” he said, ‘as 
the tomb was closed, a hungry and cruel 
spirit had taken possession of the body 
of his slaughtered friend, and had, with- 
out ceasing a moment, employed all the 
force and arms of the deceased, in order 
to conquer the buried survivor. He add- 
ed, that the spectre had so far prevailed, 
as to have feasted on the horse, the dog, 
and half the face of the wretched narra- 
tor ; but that he had at length, by the ex- 
ertion of his old prowess, overpowered 


the spectre, and beheaded and buried the - 


possessed carcass.”’ 
— 

A false Alarm.—A few weeks ago the 
inhabitants of one of the principal cities 
in the west of England, were filled with 
conjecture and consternation at the fol- 
lowing notice, painted in large capitals 
on the front of a house, recently fitted 
up and repaired, ‘*‘ Mrs. M—, from Lon- 
don, deals in all sorts of Ladies.” All was 
consternation! Inquiry was instantly set 
on foot as to whom this Mrs. M. might 
be ? No one could tell : she was a stran- 
ger from London about to establish a new 
concern. Great anxiety prevailed as to 
this equivocal proclamation of the new 
establishment. Anonymous letters were 
forwarded to the Society for the feepest” 
sion of Vice! Their agents were ordered 
to be upon the alert! The Bridge-Street 


|\Association was directed to hold them- 


selves in readiness. For two whole days 
all was conjecture and consultation. On 
the third morning, behold, the mystery 
was unravelled. The house painter, 
who had, it seems, been suddenly attack- 
ed by a severe fit of the gout, returned 
to finish his work, and in ten minutes con- 
cluded it by adding—and Gentlemen's 
wearing apparel. 


~— 

Dennis the Critic.—Amongst the sin- 
gularities of this learned self-tormentor, 
he either hated or affected to hate a pun 
so much, that he either grew outrageously 
angry, or quitted the company whenever 
a pun happened to be let off in his pre- 
sence. He has expressed his contempt 
of this species of wit in many parts of his 
writings, particularly in one where 
he makes this very particular remark : 
‘| look upon the difference between a 
pun, and a sentiment well conceived and 
happily executed, to be as great, as the 
pain of teasing—and the exquisite plea- 
sures of fruition.” With this well known 
prejudice against him the wits of his 
time constantly dvailed themselves : One 
night ni particular, at Button’s, Steele 
wanted to make a party without Dennis, 
though he could not decently do it, as Den- 
nis was in the coffee-house at the same 
time ; ruminating for some time how to 
get rid of him, he at last observed Rowe 
sitting at the opposite side of the same 
box, when coming up to Dennis he asked 
him aloud, “‘ what was the matter with 
him ?”—** The matter with me,” says 
Dennis, “what do you mean by 
that ?”—‘‘ Why,” says Steele, ‘*I did 
not know; but you appear to me to be 
like an angry waterman ; you look one 
way and Rowe another.” This was 
enough for our angry critic, who imme- 
diately bounced up, aad left the room, 
thundering his anathemas agaigst al! 





puns and miserable punsters. 
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’Tis pleasant, through the loop-iroles of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Bavel, and not feel the crowd 
Cowper. 





MODE OF LIVING IN PARIS. 
~~. 


There is hardly any such thing as a 
domestic fire-side in Paris. The French 
have no comforts at home, and pass their 
leisure in coffee-houses and eating-houses. 
During the winter, there is no place so 
wretched as one’s own dwelling ; a good 
fire cannot be had without opening the 
doors and windows, the chimneys being 
so badly constructed as to cause the great- 
est inconvenience from smoke, unless a 
great deal of wind is allowed to enter the 
apartment.—Wood is the fuel used by 
the Parisians, and it is so dear, that in or- 
der to keep up one fire from morning till 
night, one must pay at least 14 or 15 
francs a week. Such a fire, as a very 
poor person in England can afford to have, 
will here cost a franc a day: the poor, 
therefore, are destitute of this comfort. 
They get a little charcoal and an earthen 
pot, with which they make their coffee 
and soup. Those who are able break- 
fast at a coffee-house, and dine at a 
restaurateur’s, A Frenchman of small 
income, who has no _ house-keeping, 
breakfasts upon dry bread, and dines at 
a restaurateur’s, for 22 sous to 2 francs, 
according to his means, where he has 
soup, three dishes, bread, half a bottle of 
wine, and dessert. Very few persons 
make more than two meals a day, break- 
fast and dinner ; the former, where the 
means are equal to it, is generally @ la 
fourchette ; at the latter, the quantity eat- 
en is enormus indeed, the French are the 
greatest eaters inthe world. A labouring 
man, who has only bread for his dinner 
will, if he can get so much, eat from four 
to six pounds at this meal ; and the French- 
man who dines at a restaurateur’s, gene- 
rally eats two pounds, besides his soup and 
three dishes. At the leading restaura- 
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the guests talk of the party the next day, 
not of the society which they meet, but 
of the good things which they devoured. 
Here society, and not stufling one’s bel- 
ly, is considered ; a little punch and cake 
is all that is offered: even sometimes in 
the best families there is no refreshment. 
The visitors dine late before they go to 
the party, and return home to take re- 
freshment at their own expense before 
they go to bed. 


PRISONS IN VENICE. 
BY DR. MOSELEY. 
—_ 
When I was in Venice, I descended 
into the cells of the Prigioni Publiche, 
or Great Common Prison. Here—even 
here—the soul of man clings to his body ; 
and shows no more symptoms, or pre- 
science of immortality, than if that body 
were on a bed of down, canopied in a 
gorgeous palace. 
In the morning, when I set out on this 
gloomy expedition, Dominico Zacchi, my 
Venetian servant, who had attended 
Lord St. Asaph, Sir George Beaumont, 
and several other English travellers ,during 
their residence at Venice, took his leave 
of me. This was on the 16th of Sep-! 
tember, 1787. Dominicho thought that} 
1 would never return, or if | did I might! 
‘*a tale unfold” that would endanger my 
safety at Venice. But he said, from 
what he had heard, he did not think it} 
possible for me to survive the foul and| 
pestilential air | had to encounter. 
It was with some difficulty that | ohinion} 
{ 





ed permission from the inquisitors, which 
was granted me merely on account of my) 
being an English physician; a character) 
much respected at that time in Venice. 
I wished to have seen the Sotto Piombi, 
where the state prisoners were kept, but) 
that was refused. Here, under the roof! 
of the public buildings, they are confin- 
ed; exposed to the rigour of winter’s| 
cold, and summer’s heat, and the vicissi- 
tudes of scorching days, and chilling 
nights. 























teur’s, a good dinner will cost seven or 
eight francs, exclusive of wine ; but it is 
only doing justice to the French to say, 
that at their cheapest eating-houses the 
dishes are good, and the customers have 
silver forks withcleannapkins. A French- 
man may well be disgusted at the mode 
of conducting business in the very best 
eating houses in London, when he con- 
trasts them with the establishments of the 
same nature in Paris. The poor people 
who can get any thing to eat, (many are 
without food for two days together) live 
upon sovp made of vegetables and bread. 
The middle classes are also very econo- 
mical in their mode of living; a very 
respectable tradesman and his family o. 
seven or eight persons will dine for about 


is. 6d. One of the dishes is an excellent 
dish made from beans called haricots; 


the beans are boiled for some time, and, 


when perfectly soft, they make a good 
dish, with a little butter, parsley, pepper 
To the water in which they 
were boiled, herbs, one of which is sor-|| 
rel, are added, and one or two eggs are’ 
When these 
. have boiled for a short time, the soup is 

really excellent, and at the same time 
Louis XVIII. has this dish! 
three or four times a week, and many 
persons of rank also have it from choice. 
As there is so little comfort in the private 
houses, the French men and women are 
They go 
to the coffee-houses, and take a cup of 
coffee, a bottle of beer, or a glass of su- 
At some of these coffee- 
houses there are plays acted, which the 
customers see gratis; but the . perfor- 
mances are of the lowest description, as 
The French are 
also very economical in their parties, and 
In England, if a 


and salt. 


also beaten up and put in. 


nutritious. 


as little at home as possible. 


gar and water. 


may well be imagined. 


I think properly so. 


tradesman has a few friends, nothing is 


I was conducted through the prison,| 
,with one of its inferior dependants. We 
‘had atorch with us. We crept along, 
narrow passages, as dark as pitch. In 
some of them two people could scarcely 
pass each other. The cells are made of 
massy marble ; the architecture of the 
celebrated Sansovino. 

The cells are not only dark, and black 
as ink, but being surrounded and contin- 
ed with huge walls, the smailest breath 
of air can scarcely: find circulation in 
them. They are about nine feet square 
on the floor, arched at the top, and be- 
jtween six and seven high in the highest 
| part. There is to each cell around hole 
\of eight inches diameter, through which 
ithe prisoner’s daily allowance of twelve 
jounces of bread and a pot of water is de- 
livered. There is a small iron door to 
ithe cell. The furniture of the cell is a 
little straw and a small tub: nothing else. 
The straw is renewed, and the tub emp- 
\tied, through the iron door occasionally. | 

The diet is ingeniously contrived for 


ithe perduration of punishment. 


food 


—————— 











, | 
Animal 


, or a cordial, nutritious regimen, in| 
such a situation, would bring on Aanaees 
and defeat the end of this Venetian jus- 
tice. Neither can the seul, if so inclin- 
ed, steal away, wrapt up in slumbering 
delusion, or sink to rest, from the admo- 
nition of her sad existence, by the jail- 
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expressed fear and surprise ; and, like 
some wild animals in deserts, which have 
suffered by the treachery of the human 
race, or have an instinctive abhorrence 
of it, he would have fled like lightning 
from me if he could. 


literated, who still recollected the differ- 
ence between day and night, whose eyes 
and ears, though long closed with a silent 
blank, still languished to perform their 
natural functions, implored in the most 
piercing manner that | would prevail on 
the jailer to murder him; or to give 
him some instrument to destroy himself. 
I told him I had no power to serve him 
in this request. 
would use my endeavours with the inqui- 
sitors to get him hanged, or drowned in 
the canal d’Orfano. 
could not serve him. Death was a fa- 
vour | had not interest enough to pro- 
cure for him. 
however, was, during my stay in Venice, 
granted to one man who had been “ from 
the cheerful ways of man cut off”’ thir- 
teen years. 


conversation with him: this was six days 
previous to his execution. 
at the prospect of death was surprising. 
He longed for the happy moment. 
saint ever exhibited more fervour in an- 
ticipating the joys of a future state, than 
this man did at the thoughts of being re- 
leased from life, during the four days’ 
mockery of his trial. 


sels from Turkey and the Levant per- 
form quarantine. 
tery grave of many who have committed 
political or personal offences against the 
state or senate: and of many who have 
committed no offences at all. 
carried only through the city in the mid- 
dle of the night, tied up in a sack, with a 
large stone fastened to it, and thrown in- 
to the water. 
on forfeiture of their Jives against fishing 
in this district. 
plague. This is the secret history of | 
people being lost in Venice. 


prison in Venice, is known but to a few 
people. 
no foreigner besides myself ever witness- 
ed the scene I have related—the explor- 
ing of which nearly cost me my life. The 
heat and want of air in the passages so 
oppressed my strength and respiration, 
that | could scarcely walk or breathe 


every pore of my body—my clothes 


staid too longthere. 1 went to St. Mark’s 
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of the whole is, that Mr. G, writes agreat 
deal too much : scarcely have we finished 
the perusal of one novel, before we are 
called upon by this industrious writer 
to read another. Industry is very praise- 
worthy, we admit ; but we can be, and 
often are industrious to very little pur- 
pose. Unless to industry we add careful- 
ness, judgment, and correctness of taste, 
we might about as well lead the idle life 
of the polar bear. It is an absolute 
murdering of genius to exercise it so in- 
discreetly and heedlessly: nor can its 
possessor make any claim upon mercy, 
if he will wanton and trifle and waste it 
away. If Mr. Galt would take the time 
he employs in writing three novels to 
write one, and would consider a little 
more particularly what is due to public 
taste, the reading world would be no 
loser, and he himself a gainer. There 
i3 a little danger of wearying his readers 
by thus frequenting the field, and knock- 
ing so often at the doors of their minds : 
by and by, he may chance to find them 
shut. 

With all Mr. G’s fancy and sweetness, 
for much of both he has displayed in his 
other works, his mind is far from being 
delicate or chaste. He appears fre- 
quently to take a strange pleasure in in- 
troducing and dwelling on scenes which 
are inconsistent with purity of feeling. 11 
is a matter of regret that a bright mind 
should be obscured by such spots ; and it 
is a heavy charge against him that he does 
not undertake the easy task of washing it 
away. Good-breeding is quite as essen- 
tial in books, as in personal deportment, 
and a dereliction in either merits the 
lash. Before we reach the twentieth 
page of Ringan Gilhaize, we are present- 
ed with a wanton scene, which the author 
may be assured does him little credit ; 
and if he must resort to such sources in 
order to render his pages interesting, 
we advise him to throw away his pen. 
ifthe unlumented field of human passion, 
of human action, and of human suffering, 
has not objects enough for an author to 
portray ; if the wide lap of history, and 
the airy sky of fancy, and the deep ocean 
of thought, be not sufficient for high pow- 
ers and taste, Jet him refrain altogether, 
and not exhibit himself wallowing in the 
mire of indecency. 

The characters in Ringan are sufficient- 
ly numerous, and such as when living 
had a deep and surpassing interest. The 
time embraces a greater portion of the 
stormy and turbulent reign of the Stuarts, 
a reign which forms a marked and bloody. 
and melancholy page in the volume ot 
the world. Mr. G. has not done justice 
to this important era; nor does he de- 
serve any charity, because the failure is 
owing altogether to carelessness, not to 
want of capacity. He has not done jus- 
tice to Mary Stuart, nor Charles, no: 
John Knox, nor Murray, nor Claver- 
house. They are all too tame and too 
feebly painted. We do not behold the 
fulminating reformer, whose voice shook 
a proud throne ; nor the fiery and savage 
warrior, who upheld that throne when 
shaken; nor the bewitching woman. 
whose beauty and whose evils had the 
syren’s charm with the syren’s destruc- 
tiveness. ‘These lofty and commanding 
characters, act secondary to obscure and 
uninteresting personages, when they 
ought to occupy the van, and to stand be 
fore us in all the strength, and ardour, 
and loveliness, and sublimity of their na- 
tures. Over what a rich field has the 


One, whose faculties were not so ob- 


He then entreated | 
But even in this | 


This kindness of death, 


Before he left his dungeon, I had some 


His transport 


No 


it is in the canal d’Orfano where ves- 


This place is the wa- 


They are 


Fishermen are prohibited 


The pretence is the 


What I now unfold in regard to the 


I have reason to believe that 


when I leftthe prison. Sweat ran through 
were, to my coat-sleeves, wet through—] 


Place as soon as | could, and, by the as- 
sistance of the trembling Dominico waiting 
for my return—the blessed light of day— 
fresh air—and a few glasses of Maraschi- 
no, 1 was enabled to get to my lodgings 
at the Scudo di Francia, on the side of 
the great canal near the Rialto, where | 
was for several hours extremely ill, and 
for several days much indisposed. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
tnem, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
4 good work. Marauis D’AaGens. 
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er’s daily return. 
I saw one man who had been in a cell 
thirty years ; two who had been twelve 
years ; and several who had been eight 
\and nine years in their respective cells. 
By my taper’s light I could discover 
|the prisoners’ horrid countenances.— 
|They were all naked. The man who 
jhad been there thirty years, in face and 
jbody, was covered with long hair. He 
had lost the arrangement of words, and 
order of language. When I spoke to 














thought of but eating and drinking, and 








bim, he made an unintelligible noise ; and 





author passed heedlessly to cull weeds 
on its borders. The noble and unfortu- 
nate Argyle, the regent Murray, the vo- 
luptuous Archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
the infamous James Sharpe, how much 
might have been, how little has been 
made of their characters! But it is a 
tedious thing to be thus finding fault, and 
we prefer to sum up all in one word, 
which is, that Mr. G. has failed, where 
if he had taken pains he would have ez- 
celled. 


This is a failure. In all the preceding 
works of Mr. Galt, although there is 
much to condemn, the balance is in his 
favour. Even when he has sinned against 
the rules of propriety and decorum, he 
has atoned for the error by the interest 
of his story, and the charm of his style. 
In the present work we have a tale of 
most soporific nature and uninteresting 
event, and at the same time a neglect of 
style which is unpardonable in the author 
of “ Lights and Shadows.” ‘The secret 
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THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts acd enforce her laws, 

So long the just aud generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts will attend. 
Broogs. 





A SPANISH INTERLUDE, 








> 

In the old popular anecdotes of most 
countries, there is to be found one of a 
woman, who, not willing to obey the 
commands of her husband, pretends to 
be dead, and yields not until she is on the 
point of being buried. This trait of fe- 
male obstinacy forms the subject of an old 
Spanish entramse, entitled, Los Huebos, 
‘The Eggs.’’? The obstinate couple are 
called Bendito and Merga: the scene is 
in a village. Bendito wishes to have 
some fried eggs for breakfast, but his 
wife refuses to fry them, as she is occu- 
pied in preparing a dress in which she is 
to appear at the procession of Corpus 
Christi, which is to take place the next 
morning at Seville. ~Bendito, neverthe- 
less persists in his intention of breakfast- 
ing upon fried eggs.—Merga, ‘‘ But | 
shan’tfry any for yeu.”’ Bendito(threaten- 
ing to strike her.) ** Will you fry them ?”’ 
Merga. ‘No, I shan’t fry them.” Ben- 
dito. ‘1 insist upon it.’’ At this criti- 
cal moment a neighbour enters, and en- 
deavours to put an end to the dispute, by 
offering to fry the eggs for Bendito ; but 
the mulish husband will not allow any 
one but his wife to cook the eggs, and 
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offer them to her.” Merga. ‘No, if 
the devil should offer them to me, 1 
should not eat them.” The husband quits 
the room ; and Merga says to one of her 
female neighbours, ‘1 shall pretend to 
be dead ; and | hope that when my hus- 
band sees me borne out to be buried, he 
will repent of his obstinacy.”” The ex- 
pedient is approved of, and Merga affects 
tobe dead. The neighbour utters a cry 
of distress, which brings in the hus- 
band. Bendito. ‘* What’s the mat- 
ter ?”’—** Your wife is dead.” —** And the 
eggs, has she eaten them ?”,—* No, she 
refused to the last moment.’’—Bendito 
(aside) ‘* She pretends to be dead, in or- 
der not to eat them; (aloud) I must go 
out, and prepare her funeral.”’ He goes 
out. The Neighbour. ‘*Oh God! he is 
gone for the priest and the bearers.” 
Merga. ‘No matter, let him do so.” 
The sacristan and the priests in their 
surplices arrive, followed by Bendito in 
mourning, and the musicians. Whilst 
they are singing a requiescat, Bendito ap- 
proaches his wife with an egg in his hand, 
and says, in a whisper to her, ‘** Will you 
eat it?” ‘T’o which she replies, ‘* No, ! 
will allow myself to be buried first.” 
They repeat the prayers for the dead, 
and at the word Amen, Bendito reiterates 
his demand—* Will you eat it ?”’ ‘* No.” 
The sacristan orders the bearers to lift 
up the body ; the priests and the musi- 
clans recommence chanting, and the 
procession sets forward; when, on a 


upon her still refusing, he proceeds to}S¥udden, Merga starts up and cries, “ Stop, 


lay violent hands upon her: they are 
separated, and Merga escapes from the 
house. One of the neighbours reproach- 
es Bendito with his brutality. “Fy, 
gossip,”’ he says to him, “‘ what a man 
you are ; a box with the right hand, and 
another with the left, might have passed, 
but thus to continue beating your wife is 
not creditable :” he concludes by inviting 
him and his wife to breakfast. They 
depart together. 

The scene then changes to the interi- 
or of the church opposite the door of the 
sacristy. The curate calls the sacristan, 
who enters half-dressed in his ecclestas- 
tical robes : they rehearse the ceremony 
of the Fete Dieu ; that is, they execute a 
chorus and dance in honour of the sacra- 
ment. They are interrupted by a knock- 
ing at the door, and a villager called Llor- 
ente rushes in to say that Merga is at the 
point of death, in consequence of the ill 
treatment of her husband. They were 
both at table with Llorente, when the 
wife all of a sudden took it into her head 
not to eat of the eggs that were prepared 
for breakfast. ‘The husband put a plate 
of them before her, and said, ‘* You shall 
eat them.” Merga. ‘I willnot eat them!” 
Bendito. ** By G—, you shall eat them.”’ 
On hearing which, the wife without far-| 
ther ceremony, took the plate and dashed 
it on the ground. The husband became 
furious, and recommenced beating his 
wife, who cried out so bravely, that she 
drew acrowd round the house ; but Ben- 
dito still continued to beat her, swearing 
that she should eat them, or he would 
kill her. Merga then exclaimed, that she 
was dying, and Llorente came off for the 
priest and the doctor. 

The scene again changes, or rather it 
is supposed to change, for in those times 
there was but one decoration, which re- 
mained during the entire representation. 


We are now in Merga’s bedchamber :/|* 


the doctor arrives, feels the pulse of the 
castigated wife, and prescribes her a dose 
of fresh eggs! a singular remedy certain- 
ly for black eyes and bruises ; but the 
author had need of the eggs, and the au- 
diences of those days were not very fas- 
tidious, provided they were made to 
laugh. ‘At present,” said Bendito, 
‘‘ my wife will not refuse to eat the eggs.” 
‘“« Yes, but I will,” replies Merga ; ‘ eat 
them I will not.” Bendito again falls to 
beating her, saying, ‘‘ The doctor orders 
you.” One of the by-standers inter- 
poses, and says, ‘* She will eat them, if I 


stop, l’ll eat the eggs!” The priests, the 
sacristan, the musicians, and the crowd, 
all scamper away in a panic, making the 
sign of the cross, and crying, ‘‘ Oh Jesus, 
save us?’ Bendito goes up to his wife, 
and says, ‘* Will you eat the eggs ?” “‘ Oh 
yes, yes, yes.” ‘How many ?”—‘ A 
whole basket full, if you require it.” 

Certainly there is more of puerility 
than art in this manner of treating a dra- 
matic subject ; yet it cannot be altogeth- 
er denied, but that the predominant idea 
is a comic one, and which, if managed 
with more skill and tact, might even at 
the present day be made eminently plea- 
sant upon the stage. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE WEEK 





Circus, Broapway, every evening, 
performance to commence at eight o’clock 
/Boxes 50 cents, Pit 25 cents, children 
lunder 10 years of age admitted to the 
boxes with families at 25 cents. 





Pavinion Tueatre, Cuatuam Gan- 
DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 
mence at 8 o’clock ; admission 25 cents. 


AmpuitTuHeatre, Ricumonp Hit Gar- 
DEN, performance to commence at 8 
o’clock ; admission 25 cents, to the box- 
es 124 cents extra. 

Wasnincton TuHeatre, CoLumBian 
GarpveEN, every evening ; performance to 
commence at 8 o’clock; admission 25 
cents. 

American Musrcvum, Park ; admission 
25 cents. 





Parr’s Gattery oF Paintines, Broad- 
way ; admission 25 cents. 

MecuanicaL Panorama, Broadway ; 
admission 25 cents. 











MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
~—— 

Mary of Burgundy was born on the 13th 
of February, 1457, and at the age of eight 
vears she lost her mother. Charles the 
Bold, her father, expected unlimited do- 
cility to his whims, and blind submission 
to his orders. Sole heiress to his exten- 
sive possessions, she was early taught to 
sacrifice her feelings, when in opposition 
with state policy and ambition ; and to 
look upon the princes who aspired to 
her hand exactly in the same manner as 
her father did: they were to be agreea- 





ble to her as long as the Duke approved 
of their pretensions, and to become indit- 
ferent as soon as he broke with them.. 

Charles died without having decided 
on the marriage of his daughter ; and he 
left his country exhausted by continual 
wars, dispirited by the loss of three great 
battles, and agitated through the intrigues 
of Lewis the Eleventh, who threatened 
to overrun it with his forces. ‘The terri- 
tory of Charles consisted of various pro- 
vinces, to every one of which Lewis laid 
claims. There would, indeed, have been 
an easy way of settling them, through the 
union of the Dauphin with the heiress ; 
but the King did not like to owe to mar- 
riage what he thought himself entitled to 
without. Perhaps he even extended his 
views into futurity ; and, on the possibili- 
ty of Mary’s having no children, he wish- 
ed previously to fix his rights, either by 
war or by treaty. Moreover, the prin- 
cess was thirteen years older than the 
Dauphin, who had scarcely attained the 
age of seven. This enormous dispropor- 
tion might still farther remove the idea of 
such an alliance. But the ambition of 
the monarch was quite enough in itself 
to inspire him with a desire of invading 
his neighbour’s property ; and his cun- 
ning made him find innumerable pretexts 
for putting off the conclusion of the ar- 
rangement. The Burgundians had sent 
a numerous embassy for the purpose ; 
and, in order to give more authority to 
the credential letter, it had been written 
by three people, viz. Mary herself, 
the Duchess Dowager her step-mother, 
and the Baron of Ravenstein, her rela- 
tion. There were, however, only two 
among the envoys who enjoyed Mary’s 
confidence ; and she had written to the 
King to make his real proposals exclu- 
sively to Chancellor Hugonet and Baron 
d’lmbercourt, requesting, at the same 
time, an inviolable secrecy on that point ; 
yet, little satisfied with the answers and 
delays of the French court, the ambassa- 
dors returned home, and found their 
princess reduced to the most depiorable 
condition. 

The inhabitants of Ghendt, always in- 
clined to rebellion, had not only made 
themselves masters of the Flemish sen- 
ate, which assembled in their town, but 
they had also got possession of Mary her- 
self, and they pretended to be her guar- 
dians. They kept her a prisonerin her 
own palace, and composed a council of 
insolent burghers, without whose consent 
she was forbidden to do any thing. 

The King of France, who wished to 
profit by these troubles, endeavoured to 





increase them. He made use, for that 
purpose, of one of those wretches, with- 
out either name or character, who may 
be disavowed in case of need. Such was, 
Oliver Dain, or le Diable, who had been 
originally a village barber in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghendt, and who flattered 
himself that a long absence would pre- 
vent his being recognised. He first con- 
spired privately with the most seditious 
citizens ; but having made himself con- 
spicuous by his splendour and equipage, 
he was summoned to appear in public, and 
to prove the reality of his assertions. 
This he attempted to do by appearing in 
the council with every possible pomp, 
and assuming the name of Count Meulan. 
But the imposition was soon found out, 
and he was sent back loaded with insults. 

In the mean time Mary’s situation be- 
came more and more distressing. She 
was besieged by tyrants and traitors, and 
her very relations, or pretended friends, 
hovered around her merely out of inter- 
ested motives. All profited by her help- 
lessness, and united against her two faith- 
ful advisers, whose conduct was the re- 
proach of their own. They excited the 
populace against them ; and Lewis com- 
pleted their ruin, by the use which he 











made of the credentials with which they 
had been intrusted. He was advancing 
at the head of his army, and the citizens 
of Ghendt had sent hima deputation to 
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negotiate for peace. They had forced 
the princess to sign such instructions as 
they yr, proper ; and she had con- 
sented to évery thing, in the full confi- 
dence that the King would only pay atten- 
tion to her own letter. But when the 
deputies began with assuring him that 
their sovereign had-resolved to be, in fu- 
ture, only guided by her council, he in- 
terrupted them immediately by telling 
them that they were deceived ; and that 
he had been positively requested to treat 
with none but the two specified ministers. 
At the same time he not only showed 
them the fatal letter, but he even gave ii 
tothem. They returned forthwith, full 
of fire and revenge ; whilst Lewis saw 
them set off with secret pleasure, con- 
gratulating himself on the mischief which 
was likely to resukt from his conduct. 

The deputies had no sooner arrived*at 
home than the council was assembled and 
informed that Hugonet and Imbercour: 
were seeretiy treating with the enemy ot 
the state, and that they had extorted pri- 
vate credentials. Mary offered to stand 
up for her friends, and she would, per- 
haps, have denied the thing altogether ; 
but one of the deputation advanced to- 
wards her with the greatest fury, and 
holding up the paper to her face, asked 
her whether she knew the hand-writing ? 
She was so overcome by this unexpected 
attack, that grief and indignation would 
not allow her to give any answer. 


The ministers were thereupon arrest- 


ed, tried, and condemned ; and no more - 


than thirty hours were allowed to them 
to prepare for death. The scaffold was 
already erected in the great square when 
Mary heard of it. Despair gave her cour- 
age ; and throwing aside the dignity ot 
her rank, as well as the reserve of her 
sex, she recollected nothing but that her 
friends were to suffer for her sake. Sha- 
king off her attendants, she hastened to 
the town-house, and disdained not to cast 
herself at the feet of the infamous judg- 
es, who themselves deserved the punish- 
ment which they awarded to the innocent. 
She entreated, tremblingly, for a favour 
which she alone had a right to grant, but 
which she entreated in vain. The tigers 
were inexorable ; but Mary was not yet 
dismayed. She ran to the market-place, 
where the unfortunate objects of her en- 
deavours were stretched out on the scaf- 
fold. Maimed by previous tortures, they 
could neither stand nor kneel down to 
receive the deadly blow. The execu- 
tioners had already raised their axes, and 
the enraged multitude fixed on the vic- 
tims eyes which seemed to delight in 
blood. Mary pierced the crowd, and ap- 
proached the horrible scene. Stop! she 
cried ; stop! or take my own life. Do 
not deprive me of my only friends and 
true servants ; they have done nothing 
but by my orders ; and it is I that amop- 
pressed by their sacrifice. . 

The anxious and painful cries, her 
long mourning-gown and dishevelled 
hair, her outstretched hands, which im- 
plored the mercy of the people, and the 
whole of an action which bespoke so 
much the goodness of her heart, suspend- 
ed for a moment the bloody deed, and 
made hope return into the breasts of the 
unfortunate sufferers, whilst it excited 
great commotion among the spectators. 
This strange degradation of their sove- 
reign, the descendant of so many heroes, 
appeared to touch them ; and pity found 
access to the hearts of some of the sava- 
ges. The assembly became divided into 
two parts, of which one cried pardon, 
whilst the other insisted on revenge. 
Pikes were raised, and swords were 
drawn : they menaced and fought. Crime 
and insolence triumphed: the more fe- 
rocious got the day : and the clamours ot 
barbarians overcame the tender entrea- 
ties of poor Mary. The sacrifice was 
consummated ; and the blood of her dear. 
est subjects spouted even upon herself. 

he uttered a cry, which thrilled through 
every bosom, and fell down on the spot. 
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More dead than alive, she was carried 
home ; but the monsters deemed her not 
yet sufficiently unfortunate and humbled. 
They removed the Duchess Dowager 
and Ravenstein from her; they drove 
out of the council all those who had still 
shown some feeling; and they even de- 
prived her of her own domestics. From 
that moment she could no longer speak 
to any person in private ; write or re- 
ceive any letter without its coming under 
the inspection of the council; all her 
steps were followed, and all her motions 
watched : but her deliverance was near. 

Of all the Princes who had sought her 
alliance, Maximilian of Austria seemed to 
have been most in favour with her late 
father ; and her own inclination led that 
way. The Emperor Frederic, informed 
of her sentiments, sent her a solemn em- 
bassy, which the councilmen could not 
help admitting, and which easily succeed- 
ed with herself. Tyrannized over by 
her keepers, and attacked at the same 
time by a powerful foreign aggressor, 
who employed force and fraud against 
her, Mary could only look to a husband 
for a defender of her rights and a master 
for her people. She thought no more of 
the Dauphin; for since the giving up of 
the credential letter, she had held this al- 
liance in horror. 


Lewis then saw the fault which he had 
committed, and he endeavoured to re- 
pair it; but all was to no purpose, and 
the marriage with the Emperor’s son 
took place on the 20th of August, 1477. 
This epocha is one of the most important 
in the history of France ; for it was the 
beginning of the rivalry between that 
country and Austria. The rich succes- 
sion of Burgundy, obtained by the latter 
and disputed by the former, was the ori- 
gin of the cruel hatred which descended 
through all the branches of the two reign- 
ing houses for three centuries. 


Lewis the Eleventh, not being able to 


the masters. 
flat earth has for a long time prevailed 
among Christians ; and a great many of 
the Christian doctors, even in the fifteenth 
century, maintained that the earth was 
long and flat from east to west, and very 


treated as heresy and the extreme of ab- 
surdity. 
topher Columbus, aided by reason, re- 
stored to the earth its pristine spherical 


THE WINERVA. 


globe. 
again here, though we call our earth a 
globe, strictly speaking it is not a globe, 
but a spheroid ; the equatorial diameter 
being about thirty-four miles longer than 
the diameter from pole to pole. And this 
difference bears too small a proportion to 
the diameter to be represented on globes. 
What the earth loses of its sphericity by 
mountains and valleys is very inconsid- 
erable, the highest eminence bearing so 
little proportion to its bulk as to be scarce- 
ly equivalent to the minutest protube- 
rance on the surface of a lemon. 


This idea of a narrow and 


narrow from north to south.* And, at 
that time, an opinion contrary to this was 


At length the voyage of Chris- 


form. Men in general often pass from 
one extreme to another: the earth ws 
thought to be a perfect sphere ; and it 
was then believed that the planets made 
their revolutions in perfect circles. Phi- 
losophers ought always to act with re- 
spect in promulgating new discoveries, 
particularly when men are required to 
change their opinion ; a universal preju- 
dice seldom admits of analysis or exami- 
nation. Here follows the proof that the 
earth is nota perfect sphere or circle, 
but a spheroid. Not only the centrifugal 
force considerably raises the waters in 
the region of the equator, by the earth’s 
motion of rotation in twenty-four hours ; 
but they are still more elevated, about 
five and twenty feet twice in each day, 
by the tides. Then if the earth is a 
sphere, the lands towards the equator 
would be perpetually deluged in wa- 
ter. Now this is not the case, therefore 
the region of the equator is much more 
elevated in proportion than the rest of the 
earth ; and consequently the earth is a 
spheroid elevated at the equator, and can- 
not be a perfect sphere. In the year 
1762, Richer undertook a voyage to 
Cayenne, near the line, by order of Lou- 
is the Fourteenth, under the auspices of 
Colbert, the father of all the arts in 
France. Richer found that the pendulum 
of his clock did not vibrate as frequent as 
in the latitude of Paris, therefore he was 
obliged to shorten it more than a line and 





prevent or to retard the marriage, wished 
at least to harass the parties. He enter- 
ed Flanders, and began a war, of which 
Mary did not live to see the end. She 
had been on the heron-chase, in the 
neighbourhood of Bruges ; her horse had 
taken fright, and thrown her against the 
trunk of atree. She was pregnant at the, 
time ; and the fear of alarming her hus-| 
band made her conceal from him how’ 
much she had been hurt : female modes-| 
ty would not even allow her to be quite, 
candid with her surgeons ; and the conse-| 
quences were fatal. A fever carried her; 
off in about six weeks after the accident,| 
and at the age of twenty-five. She lefta 
son, named Philip, who married after- 
wards the heiress of Arragon and Cas- 
tile, and who became father of Charles V. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, ov weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL. 





FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
— 

Vague and romantic have been the 
conjectures respecting the form, ex- 
tent, and boundaries of the earth. The 
ancients supposed it to be an extended 
plane, resting on they knew not what, and 
bounded they knew not how: that 
the sky was avast arch. They thought 
also that the sun, moon, and stars moved 
daily from east to west, and were design- 
ed for the use or ornament of our earth, and 
were at no great distance from it. The 
first astronomers of Asia and Egypt soon 
perceived by the projection of the shad- 
ow of the earth in lunar eclipses, that it was 
round. The Hebrews, who were very 
bad philosophers, and worse astronemers, 
imagined it to be flat. ‘They figured to 
themselves the heavens as a half girdle or 
sphere, covering the earth, of which they 
«new neither the form nor magnitude, but 
of which they hoped sooner or later to be 


a quarter. It was immediately found that 
gravity ought necessarily to be less un- 
der the equator than in the latitude of 
Paris, because it is gravity alone that 
causes the vibration of a pendulum. Con- 
sequently, as the weights of bodies are so 
much less as the bodies are more distant 
from the centre of the earth, it is evident 
that the region of the equator must be 
much more elevated, or more distant 
from the centre, than ours. Again, our 
earth cannot be a true sphere. The 
truth of Richer’s experiment was dispu- 
ted ; but was at last confirmed by the 
academicians whom Louis the Fifteenth 
sent to Peru, who were obliged near 
Quito to shorten the pendulum of two 
seconds about two lines. Nearly at the 
same time the academicians who went to 
measure an arc of the meridian to the 
north,found that at Pello, beyond the polar 
circle, it was necessary to lengthen the 
pendulum, to have the same vibration as 
at Paris ; consequently the gravitation of 
bodies is greater at the polar circle than 
in France, as it is greater in France than 
towards the equator. If gravity be great- 
er towards the north, the north then is 
nearer the centre of the earth than the 
equator ; therefore the earth is flatted 
towards the poles. It is then by the laws 
of gravitation, combined with that of the 
centrifugal force, that the true figure 
which the earth ought to have is shown. 
Newton, by his demonstrations, was 
better assured of the flatness of the poles, 
than any other could be by the help of the 
best quadrants ; nor did he hesitate to af- 
firm, that the experiments on weight 
were a more sure means of obtaining the 
figure of the earth than any geographical 
measurement. 

The earth has atwo-fold motion : its 
iurnal motion gives us the grateful vi- 
cissitudes of day and night, adjusted to 
the times of labour and rest ; for an exact 
representation of which, see 4 terrestrial 





* Whence come these expressions of Latitude 
and Longitude, which we have adopted, although 
we have reformed the science. 





their opinions that degree of probability 
which are attainable by modern discove- 
ries ; and it is owing chiefly to the indus- 
try of modern astronomy that the annual 
motion of the earth has been fully de- 
monstrated. 
mense bulk of the sun, Jupiter, and Sat- 
urn, with the extreme minuteness of the 
earth, we can find no laws of attraction or 
motion according to which so great a 
body as the sun can revolve about so 
small a body as the earth. 
the fountain of light, heat, and life, which 
he diffuses through the whole system. 
Ought it not then to be in the centre, 
that he may communicate his influence 
regularly, and in just gradations, through 
the whole system ? 
the sun as the centre of the system, we 
find all the other bodies moving round 
him in concordance with the universal 
laws of gravity. But upon any other 
principle the system is inexplicable. 





is calculated to give us the useful and de- 
lightful variety of the seasons, the mutual 
allay of immoderate heat and cold, as well 
as the successive growth and renovation 
of vegetation. 
on its axis is from west to east, which it 
performs in one day or twenty-four 
hours. She revolves round the sun in one 
year, or 365} days. 
between those of Venus and Mars. 
Her diameter is 7974 miles, her distance 
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It may be proper to observe 









































drawn too soon, explosion always takes 
place. At the end oF that time great care 
it to be taken in transferring the mass in 
the crucible as rapidly as possible into a 
vessel with a large aperture, which can 
be perfectly closed. In time, the mass 
divides of itself into fragments, and may 
be preserved for years.—When the cal- 
cination has been thus performed, the 
produce’is excessively fulminating ; so as, 
without compression or confinement, to 
give on the contact of water, a detonation 
like that of a powerful! musket.” 

It was 


the opinion of many of the ancient phi- one 
losophers that the earth had an annual MINERVA MEDICA. 
motion, but they wanted means to give pane 


ON EPILEPSY AND ITS CURE. 


The influence of the passions in caus- 
ing epilepsy, are well known, and of these 
fear seems to be the most powerful. 
Van Swieten informs us, that a lady of a 
strong constitution, who had always en- 
joyed robust health, was, during pregnan- 
cy, so much terrified by the appearance 
of a dreadful fire in the neighbourhood, 
as to be affected by epileptic fits, which 
at length proved fatal. 1 never saw, 
says Tissot, an eminent French physician, 
a more distressing case of epilepsy than 
that of a female, who, on receiving a very 
gross insult from an insolent blockhead, 
was two hours afterwards seized with a 
violent attack of that disease, which re- 
turned three times in the following 
night ; and, although she had the best 
advice, the disorder increased, from 
which she was never free for more than 
a day, for many years, dragging on a 
most miserable existence. Locker, ace- 
lebrated German physician, informs us, 
that in six out of fourteen epileptic pa- 
tients, under his care in the hospital of 
St. Mark, at Vienna, the disease had been 
occasioned by terror. A monk at Rome, 
says Schenck, on suddenly receiving the 
news of the death of his brother, became 
epileptic, and suffered two or three fits 
daily. A man is mentioned by Tissot, 
who travelling by night met a large dog 
in a narrow path, and fancying that he 
was seized by the animal, he arrived at 


When we compare the im- 


The sun is 


When we consider 


The earth’s revolution round the sun 


The motion of the earth 


Her orbit is placed 


from the sun is 95 millions of miles, The 
axis of the earth is inclined 234 degrees 
to the plane of its orbit, and keeps ina 
direction parallel to itself through its an- 
nual course, which causes the returns of 
spring and summer, autumn and winter. 
The place of the earth is the ecliptic, but 





frequently ursurped tor the sun’s place, 
because it is the tract which he appears 
to describe among the stars. It is called 


the sun and moon take place when the 
moon intersects it, or is nearly in one of 
those parts of her orbit where it crosses 
it, which points are denominated the 
moon’s nodes. Lastly, other circumstan- 
ces relative to the earth’s motion will be 
much better understood by means of a 
planetarium, than by any diagram. 

—_ 


Inflammation of Gunpowder under Wa- 
ter.—It is desirable on many occasions 
to be able to firefgunpowder under water, 
particularly in the operation of blasting 
rocks. The following recipe for prepar- 
ing a powder by which this may be 





accomplished, is given in Brand’s Jour- 
nal from the Annales de Chemie, tom. 
xxi :—‘‘Carefully powder together 100 
parts of tartar emetic, and 3 parts of lamp 
black, or common charcoal. Prepare 
some crucibles, capable each of holding 
about 2 ounces of the mixture, by rub- 
bing them within with powder charcoal, 





to prevent the adherance of the carbon- 
aceous mass left after calcination. Fill 
them about three-fourths with the mix- 
ture, then pat in a stratum of powdered 
charcoal, and put on acover; after 3 
hours’ calcination in a good reverberato- 
ry furnace, the crucibles are to be re- 
moved, and left for 6 or 7 hours to cool, 
that the air, which always enters, may 
have time to burn the surface of the ful- 
minating mass, for otherwise, if with- 














the ecliptic, because all the eclipses of 


home in great terror, and the next morn- 
ing hada violent fit of epilepsy, which 
afterwards returned a great many times. 


It always began with a violent cramp 
in the hands, which, ascending by the 


throat, and then descending to the heart, 
deprived him of sense. 


A young man, 
having witnessed some of the dreadful 
events at Paris on the horrible 10th of 
August, became affected immediately 
with this disorder. We have several 
cases on record in which epilepsy ap- 
pears to have been produced by the pow- 
er of imagination. A boy, noticed by 
Schenck, of a sound and good constitu- 
tion, became epileptic immediately after 
drinking out of a cap from which he had 
seen an epileptic person drink. Tissot 
says, that a robust man having dreamed 
that he was pursued by a bull,on awak- 
ing in great agitation and in a state of 
delirium, in a quarter of an hour fell 
down in a strong fit. He also mentions 
the case of aservant maid at Leipsic, who 
endeavouring to untie some knots, and 
fancying that one of them was made by a 
sorceress, became so terrified that she 
was seized with this disorder, which was 
followed by several others 

In the journal of Dr. Hufeland, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Jena, we have an 
account of the good effects of phosphorus 
in epilepsy. The use of this remedy 
was discovered by accident. A young 
lady, subject to violent spasms of the 
bowels, terminating in fainting or an epi- 
leptic fit, took about an ounce of water, 
containing two drachms of phosphorus, 
instead of an infusion of peppermint, on 
the accession of ceriain symptoms, which 
by experience she knew to be the fore- 
runner of an epileptic paroxysm. The 
consequence was, that the fit was com- 
pletely prevented. Her physician, tak- 
ing advantage of this accident, afterwards 
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prescribed for her a mixture, containing 
six grains of phosphorus, half an an ounce 
of oil of hyosciamus, and two ounces of 
peppermint-water. Of this mixture the 
patient took a table-spoonful every two 
hours, for two months, and became entire- 
ly free from the disease. The same phy- 
sician prescribed phosphorus in three 
ether cases of epilepsy, with success ; 
but in some instances he found it hurtful. 
Dr. Hufeland considers phosphorus to 
be a dangerous remedy. He has known 
several instances in which, having been 
boldly prescribed by quacks, it produced 
much mischief. It cannot be given, he 
says, in a dose of more than two grains 
with safety. He found that larger doses 
always produced burning pains, and one 
grain was generally sufficient. With re- 
gard to form, he observes that it must be 
completely dissolved and involved, so as 
to prevent its stimulating the stomach 
too much. Well triturated with mucilage 
of gum Arabic, in the proportion of two 
grains to six ounces of water and an 
ounce of syrup, he obtained an active 
and pleasant emulsion, to which he ad- 
ded thirty drops of the anodyne liquor 
of Hoffman, and in this form he employed 
it without inconvenience. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
>. 

Surgical Improvement.—A most inge- 
nious instrument has, we understand, 
been lately contrived for taking up the 
sub-claivant artery. This operation, 
hitherto unsuccessful in the majority of 
mstances, solely from the difficulty o 
passing a ligature round the vessel, may 
now be performed by the aid of the in- 
strument we allude to, with the same ex- 
pedition and facility as on the most super- 
ficial vessel, by the ordinary aneurism 
needle. The credit of this invention is 
due to Dr. Byrne, surgeon of the Dublin 
City Militia. After a series of years, 
spent in close attention to the subject, 
this gentleman, it is stated, has succeed- 
ed in discovering the exciting cause of 
animation ; the nature of that subtle ef- 
fect itself; and the part of the system to 
which it legitimately belongs. 

—- 

The virtuosi in Salisbury and the neigh- 
bourhood have lately been occupied about 
what was considered an original picture}! 
of the virgin and child, by Corregio. It 
was presented, by the late Chancellor 
Douglas, to Mr. Dodsworth, as a memo- 
rial of his esteem for that gentleman’s 
eminent learning andtaste. The picture 
has been sent to London to have its real 
character ascertained. 

—_- 

An improvement has taken place in 
Southampton, England, of a novel nature, 
which is of singular utility—fire and wa- 
ter issuing from the same conductor. 
This experiment is made on the pillar 
supporting the gas lamps, and entirely 
saves the expense of a pump. 
was suggested by Mr. Sharland. 





The idea d 


THE MINERVA. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CULTIVATION OF FOREST TREES. 
i 
To Jonathan Thompson, Esq. Collector of the 


port of N.Y. 
New-York 25th July, 1823’ 

Sirn—I beg leave to address to you 
some observations on the cultivation of 
forest trees, on the property of the Uni- 
ted States at Sandy Hook. I lately visi- 
ted the light-house situated at Coleman’s 
point* on this sandy barren, where I un- 
derstood you had preceded me a few 
days on an official visit. 

During the late war, when acting as 
Hospital Surgeon in the United States 
army, many sick soldiers were sent from 
thence to the Hospital, under my charge 
in the neighbourhood of this city. My 
late visit led to reflections on the possi- 
bility of bettering the condition of those 
who might hereafter be stationed at this 
important point, when future occasion 
should require, and also of increasing 
the value of the place to commerce and 
the nation. This may be accomplished 
if we arrest the moveable sands by pro- 
moting the growth of suitable trees, which 
may be gradually effected. At present 
there are two families residing on Sandy 
Hook, amid the hillocks of shifting sand, 
with little or no other vegetation to re- 
lieve them but stunted cedars and beach 
plum bushes. 

The whole of the peninsula of Sandy 
Hook, from Spermaceti-cove to the light- 
house, has been purchased by the Uni- 
ted States for national purposes, and con- 
tains several thousand acres. This first 
and most prominent point of defence for 
the city and harbour of New-York, will 
never afford an eligible site for perma- 
nent fortifications, unless the growth of 
trees ia promoted to prevent the moving 
of the sands, to encourage the growth of 
grass, and to produce a soil on the sur- 
face, which cannot otherwise be kept 
stationary... The.block house, situated 
north of the light house, is canted on one 
side by the sand being blown from under 
it The trees most suitable for this pur- 
pose are the oak and the locust. These 
are both useful indigenous forest trees, 
and can be easily raised from the seed. 

The military stationed at Sandy Hook 
during the war, suffered from the aridity 
of the soil, the reflection of the sun, and 
the moving of the sands. The only spot 
suitable for an encampment was a few 
acres south of the light, covered with a 
thin sward, partly of fresh and partly of 
salt grass. This spot has since been 
called the Militia ground, and some at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate it. 
Here the government might commence 
an experiment by planting the seeds of 
the Oak and the Lecust, and gradually 
extend them from the borders of this 
spot to the more arid and barren sands. 
To effect this, something is wanting to 
mingle with the sand, and help it to re- 
tain the moisture produced by.rain and 
ew. Nothing can be better for this 





purpose than clay, which mingled in due 


Simple remedy for Blight.—Save the||Proportion with the sand will produce an 


water in which potatoes are boiled, and|jatable soil. 


If clay could be readily ob- 


when cold, wash the tree with it. A brush tained, some part of these burning sands 
is the best thing for the purpose ; the|/Might be converted into a garden. 1 
alteration in the appearance of the tree,||a8 informed by Capt. John Doane, 


in afew hours, is astonishing. 


—_—_—_—_—__ 
NOTICES OF NEW WORKS 


In the Press, or preparing for Publication. 





keeper of the light-house, that he had 
discovered on the hook, near a former 
monument there, .a bed of clay similar 
to that obtained in the highlands of 
Neversink. If this is the case, the ob- 
ject might be easily accomplished ; and 


Dr. James Mc. Henry of Pittsburgh, ||¢ve" if the bed of clay was limited in 
author of “the Wilderness,” has nearly |jextent, might it not be worth the ex- 


ready for the press, a new novel in two 
volumes, entitled ‘ The Spectre of the 
Forest ; or Annals of the Housatonic, a 
New-England Tale.” We understand 
that this work is quite historical, and is 
intended to give a picture of the times 
on which it treats, viz. the latter period 
in the seventeenth century, in the colo- 
nies of New-England. 


pense of boating it across the bay from 
the highlands to the hook? With a body 
of clay to prevent the rain from percolat- 
ing through the sand, the drift sea-weed 





* John Coleman, the first white man killed in 
this part of the country by the Indians of Staten 
island, was one of Henry Hudsaqn’s crew, and was 
buried at Sandy Hook, 6th Sept. 1609, hence 
called Coleman’s point. See collections of the N. 
¥. Historical Society, vol. 1, p. 135. 


collected and used as in other places, 
would then be useful as a continued an- 
nual manure. The sea-weed is now al- 
most wholly useless, because it dries in 
the sand and does not rot, the rain and 
dew being absorbed by the sand which is 
rapidly dried by the sun. 

If by clay as a manure, trees and ve- 
getables could thus be made to grow, 
Sandy Hook might be rendered an eligi- 
ble situation, and its value to the country 
much increased at the expense of a tri- 
fling experiment, On the contrary, a stiff] 
clay in the adjacent parts of New-Jersey 
has been improved by the beach sand. 
1 have also seen black walnut, locust, 
and other trees growing on Long island 
in a bed of sand, which, upon inquiry, 
was found to be drifted upon a subsoil in 
which the trees were planted. ‘The sub- 
ject is worthy of consideration, and the 
experiment deserves a trial. 

I'he attempt should also be made about 
the dwelling house of the keeper of the 
light, and under his direction. Here 
during the winter the northerly winds 
sweep with ungovernable fury, and make 
excavations in the sand, as you may have 
seen on the east side of the light-house. 
The few poplar trees, growing around 
the dwelling house of the keeper, have 
had a considerable effect in preventing 
the sand being blown away. But these 
trees are otherwise almost entirely use- 
less, not even being fit for fire wood, and 
no grass will grow beneath their shade. 

1 would have a portion of ground 
about the light-house put in rail fence, 
regulated and covered with a body of 
clay, mingled with a portion of sand. A 
vegetable growth might then be effected, 
and if, after planting acorns and locust 
seeds, they were found to come up, two 
or three years would determine the pro- 
bability of their thrift. Should the young 
growth be promising, the poplars might be 
gradually destroyed. 

In ahollow, afew rods north of the 
light-house, is a spring of fresh water, 
surrounded by a few trees and some fresh 
grass. In another spot N. E. of the 
above, I tasted fresh water in a hole paw- 
ed out by the cattle, and saw around it 
grass and white clover. These with 
other spots might be selected for experi- 
ment. 

A growth of trees at Sandy Hook, | 
consider of importance, by contributing 
to the healthiness of the place, and af- 
fording shade to such troops as may on 
some future occasion be stationed there. 
Oak and locust are perferable for shade, 
and highly valuable as timber. The lo- 
cust is peculiar for the delightful shade 
it affords, and permits a rich and tender 
grass to spring up under its influence ; 
whereas the cedar and the poplar pro- 
duce a shade that is not congenial to the 
growth of gramineous plants, or else 
their roots absorb all the moisture and 
nourishment of the soil and leave none 
for grass. 

Part of Sandy Hook is now covered 
with trees, and it is presumed, that, in 
the course of years, the unoccupied part 
has been cleared of its timber, which 
might be gradually restored, though the 
present generation might not reap the 
benefit of it. Some of the adjacent land 
in New-Jersey, of a light sandy soil, 
bears locust and other trees, thriving 
where they appear, to be in situations 
not much better than if they were at 
Sandy Hook. 

Other advantages might grow out of a 
plan of this kind. A few hundred dollars 
at the expense of the government, and 
an experiment of three or four years, 
would test the feasibility of the sugges- 
tion. Herewith I send you my observa- 
tions, published several years since, on 
raising locust trees from the seed, which 
contain the method that might be pursu- 
ed at Sandy Nook. 

With respectful consideration, 
lam your most obdt. 
Samven AKERLY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


~—_ 


No. 18. of Vol. If. of the MinERva will contain 
the following articles: 


PorunaR TALES.—Adventures of the Old 
Calendar ; a Tartarian Tale. The Contrast. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Turkish Women. By 
the Countess of Craven. 

LiTERATURE.—Isabella. By the author of 
Rhoda, &c. 

THE Drama.— Rossini’s “ Mahomet.” Adei- 
phi Theatre, London. 

BroGraPHy.—Anecdotes of Dr. Barret. 

ARTS AND ScieNncES.—Proceedings of Phi- 
losophical Societies in Great Britain. On the 
temperature and state of the weather on the coast 
of Africa. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals.—Natural History. 

PoETRY.—The Duel. ‘ Lines written ina 
Lady's Album.” With other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcoRD, EN1GmMASs, CHRONO- 
LOGY. ; 

To CoRRESPONDENTS. The lines “To Miss 
Jane D—of Goshen,” are too puerile for insertion. 
The writer must have felt greatly at a loss, when 
he invented the word ‘stol’d,” to rhyme with 
* cold.”’ 


THE RECORD. 


-———A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 








The Canal Commissioners, have confirm- 
ed the decision which they recently made 
at Buffalo, in favour of constructing a har- 
bour at Black Rock. 


Benjamin Wright, Esq. is now engaged in 
surveying the roule between Kingston, U!- 
ster county, and the Delaware, near the 
mouth of Lackawaxen creek. At the last 
advices he had completed about 30 miles of 
the survey. 


On the 30th of May, about sunset, lake 
Erie being calm and smooth, and the weath- 
er fair, the waters suddenly rose perpendic- 
ular, rushed up the channel of Otter Creek, 
drove a schooner of about 35 tons from her 
moorings, threw her on high ground, and 
rolled over the beach into the woods, com- 

letely inundating all the adjacent flats. 

his was followed by two others of equal 
height which caused the creek to retrograde 
a.mile and a half, The same phenomenon 
took place at Little Creek 20 miles from the 
other. 


The honourable Smith Thompson has 
been appointed, by the President, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
for the second Circuit, in the place of Judge 
Livingston, deceased. _It is rumoured that 
Mr. Southard, of New-Jersey, will succeed 
Mr. Thompson in the navy department. 


It is the intention of the New-York Me- 
chanic and Scientific Institution, to hold a 
fair in November next, in this city, and to 
offer premiums and rewards for all kiuds of 
manufactured articles, and also for speci- 
mens of art and ingenuity. 


A small volume has just issued from the 
press of Mr. Ming of this city, entitled, 
“ Late Poem’s by the Boston Bard.” 


—— 
MARRIED, 


At Elizabeth-town, N. J. on Monday last, July 
20th, Mr Bevil L. Granville to Miss Harriet Cock- 
ran, both of this city. 

Rev. Cyrus Pitt Grosvenor to Mrs. Sarah 
Ward. : 

Mr. John Mackintosh to Miss Pheilps. , 

Mr. Joseph B. Nones Esq. to Miss Eveline 
Leon. 

Mr. Ira Tapping to Miss Caroline Wiley. 

Mr. James B. Brinsmade to Mrs, Phebe Sam- 
mis. 
Mr. John Morris to Miss Elizabeth Philips. 
Mr. Thomas Shonnard to Miss Ann Quidore 
Mr. James €. Wolfe to Miss Eliza Parise. 


DIED, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson, aged 75 years. 
Mr. William Sibell, aged 34 years. 

Dr. John W. Zeiss, aged 85 years. 

Mr. Henry Ackerman, aged 62 years. 
Mr. Jacob Freeland, aged 40 years. 

Mr. Edward Doyle, aded 42 years. 

Mrs. Isabella Wiley, aged 57 years. 
Mr. Thomas Langdon, aged 56 years. 
Mr. Robert Bayard Rutgers aged, 26 years. 
Mrs. Ann Timpson. - 
Clement Davison, aged 3 years. 

Mrs. Louisa Clossey. 





Mrs. Mary Maguire. 
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«+ Now thou'rt the last of all thy race, 


For the Minerva. 
And thou must fly with me ; —_— 


CHRONOLOGY. 





No other home, but these fond arms, 
Is left this night for thee. 





THE MUSES. 


[A literary friend has offered us a translation of The Christian /Era. 
the classification of the Muses by Ausonius, 
which we insert with pleasure. The translation|| 1338 Embassy of the Emperor Louis to obtain 
contains an equal number of lines with the his absolution from the pope; followed by 
original, and preserves the sense throughout a solemn protest against John XXII. 
very faithfully. We know that the writer has|]|—— Fire arms began to be known; gunpowder 
produced some excellent poetry; and we will having been already invented. 
cheerfully publish any future productions from|| 1339 King Edward invaded France. 
his pen.] 1340 He gained a naval victory over the French. 
—— A truce for one year was agreed on. 


Muses soon eg ae ag ag Horns 1341 Death of Adronias III. Greek Emperor, 
and Harmony; Ausonius however thus classes the nine ee ne quueanene tent Can- 
. e Empress 


with their respective attributes: 
Clio gesta canens, transactis tempora reddit. Aibbalin wen beetle Maen “ 
, a . 


Melpomene tragico proclamat moesta boatu, i , 
Conslen lanates qeedet asnmene Thalia 1342 The truce with France renewed for three 


**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” “ Nay, curse me not: my father’s shade 

Blest me from yonder cioud : 

I knew his locks, his blood-red eye,— 


I knew his gesture proud. 





For the Minerva. 


NOOTONUC AND OMPOIA, 
An Indian Ballad. ** Next to the taste of foeman’s blood, 
aa Is thy affection dear ; 
PART SECOND. 
Tis evening now, the blushing west 
In amber radiance glows, 
And o’er the lake the closing day 
The lengthened shadow throws. 





Then fly with me, Ompoia love, A 
And do not linger here.” 

* Nootonuc, in this little hour 
I’ve liv’d an elder’s age ; 

So many feelings in my heart, 


a ae a. : : ’ years. 
The sky in brightest hue was deck’d; Of grief, revenge, and rage. Dulciloquos calamos Euterpe flatibus urget. —— Baliol expelled Scotland, and King David 
While round the setting sun Terpsichore affectus citharis movet. imperat, auget. restored. 


‘Oh! dear to me was my lov’d home, 


Plectra gerens Erato saltat pede carmine vultu. 1343 
And dear to me my sire; 


Carmine Calliope libris Heroica mandat. to Joan, married to Andrew, King of Hun- 

Urania ceeli motus scrutatur et astra. gary. 

Signat cuncta manu loquitur Polhymnia gestu, 1346 Great victory of King David over the 

Mentis Apolinee vis has movet undique Musas : French at Cressy. 

In medio residens complectitur omnia Phebus —— Pestilence distressed France and severa! 

Note to Belee’s Herodotus. other countries. 

Clio records the days of mighty deeds ; _ a: yee tpg . by the English, and 

In tragic woes Melpomene exceeds. ne ee ree ee 

Thalia wantons in a comic strain, —— Calsis taken by King Edward. . 

int etn en tte Bites deen Oi oh 1347 John Cantacuzens took Constantinople, and 
; opti ee made peace with Joann Paleologus; they 

Terpsichore the harp all powerful brings, reigned as colleagues 

Wakes Erato the lyre, and dancing, smiles and sings. —— Nicholas Gabrini made himself sovereign 

Calliope heroic verse inspires. 


" of Rome for seven months 
Urania numbers all the heavenly fires. — Charles [V. at last acknowledged, and 
By signs Polhymnia utters her desires: 


Che gorgeous clouds, in mantles gay, 
Of gold and purple shone. 


The kingdom of Naples fell by succession 


Gentle to me, though stern to all, 


A light breeze play’d among the trees, That rais’d his bloody ire. 


And danc’d upon the wave, 
Which all the splendour of the sky 
In bright reflection gave. 


** And dearer still wert thou to me, 
Thou wast my earliest love ; 
But with that blood-mark on thy brow, 


Soon as the last expiring ray With thee I’ll never rove. 


The high hills gilded o’er, 
Ompoia’s light canoe was seen 
To leave the eastern shore. 


** Nootonuc, no, my father’s shade 
Forbids it from the grave ; 
I'll seek my death-bed yonder first, 


Around that rocky point so long, Secsth Gaabeaer ania” 


That midway cuts the lake, 


* ie ada — : crowned. 
Slow was eensinoeren: and still vo oar She said ' when on the aati above These are the Nine whom Phebus’ counsel guides, — He founded the university of Prague. 
The dark’ning wave did break. A warrior’s form appear’d ; And in the midst of whom he still presides. 1348 Germany inflicted with a considerable 


And with a bound, the low shrubs there 
That clos’d them in, he clear’d. 


How little then Ompoia thought, 
As round that point she pass’d, 
What axe would cut the sycamore, 

Whose shades were o’er her cast. 


plague, of which there died upwards of 90,- 
000 persons. 
—— The Jews were massacred on suspicion of 
having poisoned the water in the wells. 
1349 Great plague in England. Dauphiny united 
to the crown of France, whence the King’s 
eldest son took the name ef Dauphine. 


—~—— 
THE Vow. 
From Specimens of the Russian Poets. 
The rose is my favourite flower; 
On its tablets of crimson I swore, 


“ I’ve found thee, then, my bloody foe !” 
Ompoia’s brother said, 


Soon as that point was clear’d, the isle And hurl’d with strong and certaiy arm, 


Rose full upon the sight ; The tomahawk at his head. That up to my last living hour, —— The order of the Garter instituted. 
While on its gentle slope there slept i P . I never would think of thee more. 1350 Death of Philip Valois, King of France 
PN Ay x NE RE SA With rapid step Ompoia sprung his son John II. succeeded. 
6 _ Before the coming death ; I scarcely the record had made, 1355 The war between England and France re- 


Soon was the dark wave over past ; 
And on the island’s shore 

Her skiff was moored, and “neath the rock 
She lean’d upon her oar. 


Exe Zephyr, in frolicsome play, newed, Cantacuzens resigned the empire 
ams : ate a to John Paleologus, and retired to a con- 
On his light airy pinions convey'd went 
Both tablet and promise away. 1356 Edward the black Prince gained a great 
victory at Poictiers, and took the French 
" King and bis son Philip prisoners. 
Gpigram. —— The Emperor Charles 1V. caused to be ap- 
THE LIKENESS INCOMPLETE. proved in a diet, the golden Bull, which 
Ned would liken himself to Achilles of old, a ever since regulated the election of the 
I hope he'll admit of a single correction ; _, paren. . . 
Infhis heel lay Achilles’s danger, we're told, 1357 vir Edward entered London in triumph, 
Whilst Ved in his heels finds hi , . with King John his prisoner. 
els tinds his only protection. |! 1959 Death of Isabella, mother to King Edward 
SSSYSV]]====E__aanncss=|/1360 Amurath, Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, 
sent over troops into Europe, and the year 
following took Adrianople. 
’ : ms SSS] 1361 A great plague in England. 
‘ s . 
“What ona io tent a the woods, ** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 1362 The French tongue abolished in pleadings, 
Is it Nootonuc’s tread ? : : : and the English introduced. 
No: ’tis the night owl on the trees, Save the last dying strife. — 1365 The Englisi’ King and parliament refused 
That wave above my head. | “3 the pope the tribute granted by 
g John. 
The letter A. —— Fifty thousand christians leagued to expe! 
NEW ENIGMA. a from the Adrianople, and othex 
Ye votaries for poetic fame, 1367 Peter, King of Castile, restored by Edward 
Exert your skill and tell my name, the Black Prince to his kingdom, frow: 
My lineage and birth— j which he had been deposed. 
Whether I f jer sk 1368 Charles the Emperor subdued several towns 
ree ydills nats, apwak qnamemalage d ; of Italy for the pope, and sold the sovereign- 
Whether the bright day-star beams on high, ty of others to those who governed them, 
Or erst from mother earth. granting immunities to the small republics 


The weapon stretch’d her on the ground, 
Her lover’s feet beneath. 


*T was but a moment’s pause, when quick 
As the red lightning’s blow, 
Nootonuc’s arrow left the string, 


ae H 





“Oh why comes not Nootonuc’s bark ? 
The moon rolls clear above : 

Darkness and light are like to him,— 
Then why comes not my love ? 


And laid the warrior low. 


He staid to crush him in the sand, 
Staid but his scalp to tear, 

When to Ompoia’s aid he sprung,— 
But death was reigning there. 





“Oh! why comes not Nootonuc’s bark ? 
The lake is calm and clear ; 

But storm and calm are like to him,— 
Then why comes not my dear ? From those dark eyes that rolled so fair, 
Gone was the light of life ; 


No motion in those graceful limbs, 











‘¢She’s gone!” he cried ; ‘ the fairest flower Answer to Enigma in our last. 


‘¢ What splash is that upon the wave,— That e’er on Bantum bloom’d. 
Is it Nootonuc’s oar? 

No: ’tis the duck’s young brood that leave 
The lake, to gain the shore. 

“ What is that flash of blood-red light, 
That streaks the eastern sky? 

What if it be my father’s hut, 
While far away am 1?” 


How all the hopes and joys of life 
Are in that form entom’d. 


s¢ And shall I live a blasted oak, 
No ivy round me twin’d? 

I look around this lone, lone world, 
And see no kindred mind. 





Hi h 4 ‘¢ What is there left to love or hate ? — Revolution in China; the descendants ot 
igh — a column uge of flame, } My foemen all are dead. In russet garb and mossy cell, the Mogul Gengiskan were expelled by the 
Far o’er the mid-lake land ; | With the cold anchorite I dwell— Chinese. 


What binds me now to this dull lite ? 


} 1370 Robert Stuart crowned King of Scotland, 
} The dearest tie has fled. 


being the first of that name. 

—— The Biack Prince returned to England for 
his health. The French made great con- 
quests in Guyenne. 

1371 Defeat of the Flemish at sea by the En- 


4nd like a meteor of the night, 


When war’s wild clarion rings around, 
Flash’d far on ev’ry hand. 


Upon the slaughter-field ’'m found— 
Or in a lighter mood prolong 

The airy dance and festive song— 
When Julia’s toilet’s made with care, 


“TI did not think when life was young, 
That this would be its close ; 
But on this glorious battle field, 


So earnest on the fire she gaz‘d, 
So wrapt, Ompoia stood ; 
She never heard her lover’s oars, 





: By : : glish. 
As swift he crossed the flood. Sarreunded by my Ses. I weave with heart-seducing snare— 1372 The English fleet defeated by the Spaniards 
: ‘S] sir i I sought with Marlbro’ Blenheim’s plain-— before Rochelle. 

Why hast thou staid so long, my love ‘* Shade of my sire ! thou once did hope 5 I - 
y vad : 2 ’ In all a parent’s pride I crossed with Cook the stormy main— 1346 Great part of Germany and other provin- 
And why so breathless now? [plumes,| m : ’ I bs dallas teicinichi wai ces, revolted from the English to the 

And what may mean those fire-scorch’d) Ehas ove ech Shean oy sane 7 area ~ ye me yer erp 

¥ 2 I'd pour red battle’s tide. strut my hour upon the stage— 1375 Death of Edward, Prince of Wales, com- 
That blood-mark on thy brow? | And with high aim have oft been known monly called the Black Prince. His son 


‘ Thou know’st,” he sternly said, “ that ne'er! ‘‘ Father, there’s not one foe to thee, Richard declared heir to the crown, and 


To fix my standard on a throne. , 
vibe y Prince of Wales. 








An insult I forgive ; | 


Nor does there breathe a man, who dares 
Provoke my rage and live. 


* This night, my foeman I surprised, 
His fresh torn scalp I bear ; 

His bloed, the signal of my tribe, 
Upon my brow I wear. 


‘¢E’en now around his smoking home 
My warriors watch the fire ; 

‘That home, Ompoia, once was thine, 
That foeman was thy Sire. 


‘Nay shrink not from me thus, my love, 
I must revenge my wrongs; 

Else I should lose in war my fame, 
In death, my funeral songs 


5S. 











~ Buit’s sleeping in his blood ; 
From Housatonick’s willowy stream, 
To Bantum’s peaceful flood. 


** Shade of my sire! forgive thy son,— 
I leave this tiresome world ; 

No death-song o’er my cold corpse sung, 
No death-cloak round me furl’d. 


“In that far land, beyond the hills, 
Where the Great Spirit dwells, 

Where sorrow’s stream can never flow, 
But joy for ever swells. 


‘**T come to seek thy long-lov’d shade, 
Ompoia dear,” he cried, 

Then from the rock’s high top he sprung, 
And sunk beneath the tide. 











Anon, such is my boundless scope, 

I aid the dancer on a rope— 

1’m at the camp, the church, the ball, 
The cottage, and the chieftan’s hall— 
Upon the plains of Marathon 

I led the veteran phalanx on— 

In the swart Indian’s plantain groves, 
And where the half-clad tartar roves, 
In soft Italia’s vine-clad bowers, 
Beneath the Moslem’s burnished towers— 
And the weak hand that pens this lay, 
E’en now admits my potent sway. 

In short both high and low degree 
Confess unto my sov’reignty— 

And cold the heart, and dull the soul, 
Admits not my divine control. 


1377 Death of Edward III. King of England, in 


the 5ist year of his reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Richard III. 


1378 Death of the Emperor Charles 1V. His 


son Wenselaus succeeded. 
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